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You Wouldn’t Know the Old Game Now: 


The “Flying Wedge” is no more. 
Today you’re drilling the boys in 
passes, right shifts, left shifts, coun- 
tershifts and double shifts. Every 
year or so they add new penalties 
and rules. Especially rules. 


But Football’s Rule One, Page 
One, is the same today as it was 
when you were a player, or when 
your coach carried the ball in the 
old Rugby games of the ’70’s. 

It’s BIKE, the recognized safety 
equipment for all types of athletes 
and athletics since 1875. 


Every year since that 
time BIKE has helped 


high school, college and_profes- 
sional teams to play better because 
it lets them play safer. It’s the 
most popular, most extensively 
used athletic supporter ever put on 
the market. Its ingenious, one- 
piece, all-elastic design—perfected 
by a half-century of use—insures 
sturdy strength and efficiency at 
low price, plus long life and easy 
laundering. 


And its companion supporter, 
PAL, is the de luxe supporter, is 
depended upon by coaches 
and trainers alike when 
they’re choosing the very 

















2500 South Dearborn Street 


finest type of athletic equipment 
possible to buy. 

You can get BJ KE —as well as 
Bauer & Black first aid equip- 
ment and the line of BJ KE pads, 
guards and bandages — at your 
regular source of supply. 





Have Your Teams Read 
This Book 


“Guard the Vital Zone” is a pro- 
fessionally prepared treatise on 
the importance of wearing an 
athletic supporter. Copies are 
free. Every athlete should read 
this book. 
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BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Associated with Bauer & Black as a Division of The Kendall Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SOUND Installations have 


many Uses and 
Advantages for Schools 


N the stadium it enables you to broadcast all 
plays so that the spectators can follow the 
game play by play, thus increasing their enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm, especially the layman 
who is not fully conversant with the fine points 
of the game. This assures an increased attend- 
ance. ... It is also used for entertaining the 
crowd with. music, singing or cheer-leading 
while the stands are filling and between halves 
of the game. 


One school utilizes the sound amplification sys- 
tem in its athletic field to hold a weekly assem- 
bly for its 3000 students, to stimulate school 
spirit through the practicing of cheering, sing- 
ing, etc. 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER Reproducers 


are giving satisfaction under all conditions. Their 
fine tonal quality, clearness and distinctness with any 
desired volume are a delightful surprise to all who 
hear them in operation. 


Write for complete information and address of 
nearest sales office 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER, Inc. 


2243 University Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Export Dept., M. Simons & Son Co. 
25 Warren St., New York 
Cable Address: Simontrice, New York 





The Speaker of the Year 
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University of Tulsa (Oklahoma) Memorial Stadium .. . 
most beautiful modern stadiums in the country. 


one of the 








THE UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 
Tulsa, Okla. 


October 22nd, 1930. 
The Dodge Electric Co., 
318 South Boulder, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Gentlemen: 
The Public Address System which you installed 
is giving complete satisfaction, and is far beyond 
my expectations. 
We have had many favorable comments; some fans 
have stated that it lends the final finishing touch to 
the most complete stadium that they have ever 
seen. The representatives of the firms donating 
the Address System, i. e., Boswell’s Jewelers, The 
First National Bank and Trust Co., the Mayo 
Hotel, and Vandever’s Department Store, have ex- 
pressed their appreciation, and complete satisfac- 
tion with this installation. 
To say that I am well pleased is to put it mildly. 
I am thrilled with the excellent reproduction of 
the Wright-DeCoster Reproducers. 
I wish to express to the members of your firm my 
personal appreciation for the high standard of 
workmanship, which is in evidence in the installa- 
tion of this equipment, as well as. of the other 
electrical work. 
Sincerely yours, 

By: J. B. MILLER, 

Director of Athletics. 
JBM:K 



















WITH THE 


It's the Wilson line for 1931, the greatest set-up of fine 
football equipment that has ever been produced. Designed 
by world-famous coaches and built by Wilson in strict ac- 
cordance with their specifications, it offers the newest ideas 


and most advanced improvements in football. 


HANLEY-BACHMAN FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


Wilson-Hanley-Bachman Football equip- 
ment, designed by two of the country’s 
leading coaches,.Dick Hanley of North- 
western and Charles Bachman of Florida. 
A new advanced line now offered to the 
public for the first time. 


Wilson-Hanley-Bachman Pants — Two-piece pants made in 
Game, Varsity, and Scholastic models. 

Wilson-Hanley-Bachman Helmets— Mercury and Aviator 
Styles made in Game, Varsity, and Scholastic models. 

Wilson-Hanley-Bachman Shoulder Pads —No-Shock pads 
in Game, Varsity, and Scholastic models. 

Wilson-Hanley-Bachman Hip and Kidney Pads — Made in 
several styles. 


THISTLETHWAITE FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 





The tine quality of Thistlethwaite equipment, designed by 
Wisconsin's famous coach, has had the endorsement of 
many schools and colleges for years. The line includes 
pants, jerseys, helmets and shoulder pads. 
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GREATEST LINE IN FOOTBALL — 


Field-tested first, it is a safe line. Each item of equipment has 
been tested and proven in actual play upon the field under the 
direction of the famous coaches of the Wilson Advisory Board 
before being presented for sale. You can depend upon it to give 
the fullest measure of satisfactory performance. 


KNUTE Ki:-ROCKNE FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


Wilson-Knute K. Rockne football equip- 
ment, designed by Notre Dame's famous 
coach, has long been recognized as a super 
line of equipment. This year, improvements 
in design and construction, make it better 
than ever. 


“POP” WARNER 


Glenn S. ““Pop’’ Warner, Leland Stanford's 
great coach, originator of the famous War- 
ner system and leader of many of the na- 
tion's greatest teams for nearly 40 years, 
has an intimate knowledge of football. As 
a member of the Wilson Advisory Board, 
his suggestions on equipment design are 
of utmost worth. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
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Wilson-Rockne Official Intercollegiate double-laced, 
double-lined football. 

Wilson-Rockne clear vision helmets. 

Wilson-Rockne backfield and linesman shoulder pads. 

Wilson-Rockne football shoes. 

Wilson-Rockne jerseys. 

Wilson-Rockne Honor sweaters. 


HOWARD JONES 


Howard Jones, famous football 
coach of the Southern California 
Trojans, is also a member of the 
Wilson Advisory Board. His keen 
knowledge of the game and its 
equipment is of inestimable value in 
the manufacture of correct football 
equipment. 
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GILMOUR DOBIE 


Few men have a record of over a 
quarter century of active service on the 
football field, but Gilmour Dobie, after 
playing the game in high school and 
college is now coaching his thirtieth 
team. 

Dobie graduated from Hastings, Min- 
nesota, High School after playing two 
years, one at end and the other at full- 
back. Entering the University of Minne- 
sota in the fall of 1899, he made the 
team at left end in his freshman year. 
In 1900 and 1901 he played quarterback 
and acted as field general. From 1902 
to 1905, inclusive, he was first assistant 
to Dr. H. L. Williams, then head coach 
at Minnesota. He graduated from the 
Law School in 1904. 

In 1906 Dobie left his alma mater to 
become Athletic Director and coach of 
sports at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. After his second year at this 
institution, he moved west in 1908 to 
become head football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Here he re- 
mained for nine years, and throughout 
this time his teams were undefeated. 


For three years, from 1917 to 1919. 
inclusive, he coached at the Uni 
States Naval Academy, and since this 
time he has been at Cornell University. 
This gives him a record for continuous 
coaching of twenty-nine years. 

In 1903, in conjunction with his foot- 
ball work at the University of Minne- 
sota, he coached the Minnesota South 
Side High School team, which won the 
state championship. His football teams 
at the North Dakota Agricultural College 
won all their games by overwhelming 
scores, and the record of his squads at 
the University of Washington brought 
him national recognition. 


OSSIE SOLEM learned football under 
“Doc” Williams of the University of 
Minnesota who undoubtedly was one of 
the greatest offensive coaches that the 
game has produced. After graduating 
from Minnesota he coached successfully 
at Grinnell College, from which position 
he resigned to enter the Service in 1917. 
He served with the troops in France 
during the war and later accepted a 
position as coach in one of the smaller 
colleges in Iowa, from which position he 
went to Drake University as head foot- 
ball coach. At the present he is Di- 
rector of Athletics as well as coach of 
the football squad. In the nine years 
that Solem has been at Drake he has 
been highly successful and today is 
properly rated as one of the ten best 
football coaches in America. 


CHARLES W. BACHMAN was born 
in Chicago in 1892 and, before his 
graduation, captained both the football 
and track teams from Englewood High 
School. He was high scorer at the 
National Interscholastic High School 
Track Meet in 1912. Entering Notre 
Dame, he played during 1914-15-16 and 
was mentioned for All-Western and 
All-American guard. He was assistant 
football coach at DePauw University, 
and, during the World War, was a 
member of the Great Lakes football 
team, national service champions. In 
1919 he was head football coach at 
Northwestern University, and, from 
1920 to 1927, head coach of football and 
track at Kansas State College. Since 
1928, he has been head football coach at 
the University of Florida, where, in 
1928, he coached the high scoring team 
of the United States. 
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PAUL G. SCHISSLER learned his 
football at the University of Nebraska 
where he later coached. He at one time 
coached at St. Viators and later at Lom- 
bard College. Seven years ago he was 
elected head football coach at Oregon 
State College. Schissler’s teams, although 
the student body from which they are 
chosen is comparatively small, are always 
dangerous when they play U. S. C., 
Stanford, California and the University 
of Washington, the largest universities 
that belong to the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. 

Schissler is a close student of football 
and has for several years conducted a 
number of coaching schools. The coaches 
who have attended these schools have been 
highly enthusiastic regarding the instruc- 
tion that they received. 


MAJOR R. I. SASSE, present head 
coach of the Army, participated in foot- 
ball, basketball, and track at the Wil- 
mington High School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. While attending the National 
Preparatory Academy, he coached hice 
own football team with signal success. 
Soon after entering the Military Acad- 
emy, he suffered a twisted knee, which 
kept him off the gridiron most of his 
four years at the Academy. 

Graduating from the Military Acad- 
emy in 1916, he has served continuously 
in the Cavalry Branch, except while on 
duty in the World War. In May, 1918, 
in France, he commanded the 301st 
Heavy Tank Battalion, the only one of 
its kind belonging to the United States 
that served in the war. His battalion 
worked with the 27th Division in two 
attacks. Later, he was decorated by the 
British with a Distinguished Service 
Order. 

After the war, he coached teams of the 
Tank Corps at Camp Meade, Maryland, 
and with them won the Corps Area 
championship. He returned to West 
Point in 1923 as assistant professor of 
drawing. In the fall of 1923, he as- 
sisted Captain John McEwan, head 
coach of the Army, with the ends. 
During the years since then, when he 
has been detailed on duty at stations 
away from West Point, he has returned 
each season for the period necessary to 
coach football. 

Appointed head coach of the West 
Point football team in 1930, he returned 
to the Military Academy, and his first 
season was crowned with success. He 
adopted the double wing-back formation 
B. His team beat Harvard, Illinois and 
Navy; was tied by Yale; and lost a close 
game to Notre Dame, 7 to 6. 


J. CRAIG RUBY, head basketball 
coach at the University of Illinois, was 
graduated from the University of Mis- 
souri-in 1920. He attended Westport 
High School in Kansas City, Missouri, 
and played guard on the Westport teams 
in 1914 and 1915. He played forward 
on the University of Missouri teams for 
three years and was captain in both 
1919 and 1920. In 1921-22 he coached 
basketball at the University of Missouri 
and started his work with the University 
of Illinois in 1928. 

Mr. Ruby is one of the most popular 
basketball coaches, not because he courts 
popularity, but because he is modest. 
fair, and believes in the principles of 
sportsmanship. He has had a prominent 
part in the work of the National Basket- 
ball Coaches Association, has written a 
number of books on basketball and is 
original in his thinking concerning 
basketball. 
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..Here it is! The revolutionary improvement in inflated 
‘balls that you’ve been hoping for! A development that 


means—long-life-and perfect shape through game after 
game. A ball which stands up under terrific punishment 
and emerges without variation from its original propor- 
tions. These are the advantages that the new ZIGZAG 
STITCH and Rhinotex Lining bring to the D & M SRV 
“Projectile” Football! 


The ZIGZAG STITCH (patent applied for) has been 
developed by D & M after months of experimental work. 
No test was too severe to put it through. And the results 
were almost unbelievable. The lining panels of the 
“Projectile” Ball are divided by the ZIGZAG STITCH 
into ‘smaller subsections, thus lessening the strain on the 
lining itself and on the seams where it is sewed to the 





DAM ORV 


‘PROJECTILE’ 
FOOTBALL 
Holds Its Shape 





D&M SRV Football “Inside- 

out” model in background 

shows application of new ZIG- 
ZAG STITCH 


cover. Moreover, the ZIGZAG STITCH is used in con- 
junction with a brand-new lining of superior strength 
known as Rhinotex. It’s no wonder the new D & M 
Official Football keeps its shape! 


The projectile features of the D & M 5RV Ball, based on 
the principles of aero-dynamics, will enable your players 
to get more distance and greater accuracy on punts and 
passes. The ZIGZAG STITCH and Rhinotex Lining will 
keep the ball in perfect shape and lengthen its life so that 
your expenditures for balls will be cut down materially. 





Send the coupon for an interesting folder describing these 
improvements and showing several remarkable tests. Then 
plan to see the new D & M Ball at your dealer’s. But be 
sure to mail the coupon today! 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY. Plymouth, N. H. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. A-9, Plymouth, N. H. 


[] Send folder describing the details of these new D & M features and showing remarkable tests. 
[] Send D & M Football Equipment Catalog. 
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Two New Athletic Items 


’ | e 
For Comfort and Protection 
oo 2 = = Bandages | 
—— Se SS eee CS (AlwaysinPairs) | 
‘ 
A specially devised athletic protective bandage, | 
heavy elastic webbing with an adhesive base. | 
Easy to apply, will not work loose, easy to m 
remove when the need is over. Two 6" band- . 





ages, just the right length for wrist wrapping, 
on a protective crinoline facing in glassine 
envelope. Two widths, 2 inches, 3 inches. 


The New Idea Supporter 


Note the all silk and elastic finish—No metal 
—No buckles—Nothing to tie— Absolute 
comfort because of lightness and flat smooth 





seams, which do no chafe. 








Special Adhesive Spool Rack 


Absolutely the most convenient device for general tap- 
ing and bandaging. One rack 12" long, holding assorted 
spools of ten yards each, in the most popular widths: 
One 4", one 3”, two 2”, one 1”. 








| | NEW BRUNSWICK,(/ N.J., U.S.A. 
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VARD GAME, 


HERB, IN A TWELVE-YARD 
DASH IN THE ARMY-HAR- 
NOVEMBER 
18, 1930 


‘Timing 








a Foot Ball Attac 


HYTHM applies to the smooth, 

R impulsed movement of players 

in a shift. Timing applies to 

the well co-ordinated movement of 
players, after the snap of the ball. 

Certain linemen and backs, starting 
from various positions and traversing 
varied routes, attempt to reach a 
point immediately ahead of: the ball 
carrier at a given time. The ball 
carrier, by his direction and pace, at- 
tempts to reach a point immediately 
behind his interferers, where he will 
receive the greatest assistance from 
his blocking team mates. 

Despite the simple principles enu- 
merated above, it is surprising to find 
a number of really fine teams operat- 
ing solely upon guess work in an 
effort to gain a properly timed attack. 
During 1930 and 1931 it was my priv- 
ilege to watch and study a dozen 
teams during their spring practice. 
One team was using a single wing- 
back attack with quite a few spinner 
plays. I asked the coach what meth- 
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ods he employed in teaching his spin- 
ner back to take steps and hand the 
ball to another team mate. He re- 
plied that he selected the outstanding 
man on the team and used him as the 
example for the remaining backs. In 
another case I asked two quarter- 
backs, who operated in a double wing- 
back attack, what method they em- 
ployed, what steps they took, and how 
they handled the ball in shuttling to 
the wing-backs. A very fine argu- 
ment ensued between the two players, 
resulting in a final disagreement, as 
each man had his own particular 
method. 

Timing requires accurate steps and 
definite direction from each player, 
but especially from the one or more 
players immediately preceding the 
ball carrier. The latter, in addition 
to the requirements above, should be 
given a definite method in handling 
the ball when spinning and shuttling. 
Speed, length of stride, and the ever 
variable personal equation, all have 


their place in the mechanism of 
timing. 

Let us examine a standard play of 
either a single wing- or double wing- 
back; e. g., the simple reverse, in 
which one back receives the ball from 
the center, and then either spins or 
shuttles, handing the ball to a wing- 
back who comes around and drives off 
tackle. In the original formation the 
wing-back, or backs, must be spotted 
accurately not only for this play, 
namely the simple reverse, but for any 
other play in which they handle the 
ball; otherwise, if too close or too far 
out, poor timing may result. The 
first steps taken by the wing-back 
must also be the same each time; i. e., 
he may pivot on one foot, swinging 
either to the rear a half pace or a full 
pace, depending upon his final route. 
In any case it has been my experience 
that when traveling in rear of the line 
of scrimmage, his initial start, and at 
least the following five or six paces, 
should be in a line parallel to the line 
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of scrimmage. Otherwise we have the 
serious element of bowing, which 
again destroys the time element. “The 
route of the wing-back, he who is the 
final ball carrier, must be carefully 
traced upon the ground. If he runs 
in too close, or if he bows back, it 
varies his timing, or the actual num- 
ber of seconds and fractions from his 
original position, to where he drives 
across the line of scrimmage. We 
are trying to give the ball carrier a 
uniform method and explicit instruc- 
tions to take position, handle the ball, 
take steps and follow a route, thus 
building up towards a constant or 
time rate. This is the founda- 
tion of a play. 
The majority of plays in a 
standard attack employ de- 
ception before disclosing 
the final route of the ball 
carrier. The deception is 
obtained by spinners, 
fake spinners and 
such flank plays as 
the short end run 
or cut-back, 
wherein the 




















































KENNETH 
ARMY BACK, GOING 
THROUGH FOR A 

GAIN DURING 
ARMY-NAVY GAME 

FOR AID OF UN- 
EMPLOYED 


and_ shuttling, 


first few steps of the ball carrier are 
taken in the same direction for 
either play. The governing time 
factor is the time rate of the ball 
carrier. While the eyes of defensive 
backs are focused upon the ball, the 
pulling offensive linemen are maneu- 
vering toward position, controlled by 
a time rate for each play. How many 
times have we heard on the practice 
field, “The guard must delay his block 
against the end.” Why? Merely be- 
cause he did not comply with the time 
rate for the particular play. 


Offensive linemen remaining in the 
line of scrimmage to block opposing 
linemen are rot under the strict con- 
trol of a time rate for any play. It 
is true, however, that they vary their 
style of block from the quick straight 
ahead charge to the delayed pincers 
or mouse-trap, all depending upon the 
length of time the ball carrier is be- 
hind the line of scrimmage. Their 
problem is individual, and depends 
greatly upon the style of play of 
opposing defensive linemen, the latter 
varying from “slicing” 
to “sliding.” 

To obtain the niceties 
of a well-timed attack, 
certain drills should be 
inculeated in the daily 
work, both in spring 
practice and during the 
regular season; e. g., 
1. Backs may practice spinning 
slow motion, half 
speed and finally full speed, until 

delivery and reception of the ball 
become automatic. 

2. Practice running plays 
with a skeleton team, com- 
posed of center, backs and 
pulling linemen. 
3. Practice running 
plays with a full team 
against a scrimmage 
machine (the latter 
consisting of padded 
posts set in the 
ground repre- 
senting defen- 

s ive. line- 
men, and 
swinging 
dummies 


FIELDS, 


DUNN 


OF YALE 
BEING TACKLED 
BY HERB OF 
ARMY. 


on the flanks representing defensive 
ends). 

4. Dummy scrimmage. 

One may commit the error of devot- 
ing too much of the practice period 
to an effort to gain timing, thus de- 
tracting from speed and offensive 
drive; however, a coach well grounded 
in fundamentals will strike a balance. 
One noted coach of my acquaintance 
during spring practice devotes from 
thirty to forty minutes on one play, 
while the team is on the scrimmage 
machine. 


’ Knute Rockne stated that the for- 
mula for producing a winning football 
team was, first, intelligent selection 
of personnel; second, practice and 
practice and practice. He emphasized 
the one word, “practice,’”’ with the be- 
lief that any good play is worthless 
unless properly timed. Many ar- 
duous drills with incident corrections 
are required before producing the 
final result, or the so-called perfect 
play. 

One word of advice at this point 
may be helpful to the young coach. 
Your attack may be well timed when 
you reach the third or fourth game of 
the season; then during a practice 
session or a regular game you find 
that, for some reason, one or more 
plays of the attack do not move. Per- 
haps a better team or a more rugged 
defense is the cause, or it may be that 
recently you have neglected timing. 
To cite an example: Last season we 
had, in the West Point attack, a play 
which never seemed to gain much 
ground, and yet it seemed to be built 
upon sound fundamentals. After mid- 
season we checked up on the timing, 
and added one step for the ball car- 
rier and an additional step for a 
blocker. Until the end of the season, 
this play, with the changes, proved 
to be one of our best ground gainers; 
in fact, it scored the lone six points 
against the Navy. 

To summarize: Each play has a 
certain time rate or constant, pro- 
duced by the ball carrier. The routes 
and speed of blockers must be deter- 
mined by the same time rate or con- 
stant. Do not permit too much 
emphasis upon timing to the extent 
that your team loses of- 
fensive drive. At intervals 
during the season, ask 
yourself if steps, routes 
and speed are as you origi- 
nally planned. 

A football team is not 


an electric clock. It requires winding 


about once every seven days, and, if 
new, May require some adjustment. 
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New 


‘Things 


in 


By 


Paul Schissler 


Foot Ball 


among a group of football men, 

just suggest that you used or ob- 
served during the past season some- 
thing new, entirely different, in the 
way of a play, formation, shift or 
feature of individual or team play. 
No subject will bring about as much 
discussion or aS many comparisons 
as that one. In most cases any “new 
wrinkle” is laughed off as an imita- 
tion or take-off of something similar 
used by some one else many years ago. 


I recall an incident a few years ago 
when a group of coaches were riding 
in a compartment enroute to the Na- 
tional Coaches Association Meeting. 
During the conversation, which con- 
cerned football exclusively, a certain 
formation was mentioned as a new 
idea and the creation of a nationally 
known coach whose inventive genius 
in creating formations and plays was 
generally recognized as being out- 
standing. No sooner was the forma- 
tion mentioned as being the latest 
creation of this coach than another 
coach, also of high national rating, 
declared that he had used the forma- 
tion and its entire repertoire of plays 
in a high school in 1909. And so it 
is with almost every phase of football. 
What may be new to one man is “old 
stuff” to another. Give twelve football 
men the assignment of discussing the 
new trends and ideas that have de- 
veloped during the past few years, and 
a dozen different opinions, no two of 
them alike, would be brought out. 

Acknowledging, therefore, that 
there is nothing entirely new in the 
game to all those who keep in close 
touch with it, yet there have been 
certain thoughts, ideas and methods 
which have added a great deal to its 
progress. 


ik you want to start a debate 
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Beginning with handling men 
and organization and conduct 
of practice, there has been a radi- 
cal change over a period of a few 
years. j 

Coaches now universally recog- 
nize that each man is an individ- 
ual personality. All cases cannot be 
given the same treatment to obtain 
best results. We classify our players 
into three types: (1) the kind that 
must be led, (2) the kind that must be 
convinced by sound reasoning and 
(3) the type that must be driven. 
Not so long ago many football coaches 
ignored this classification and “bulled’”’ 
their way through without attempt- 
ing to get out of each man his maxi- 
mum possibilities. 


Organization and Conduct of Practice 


Most of us are “rainbow chasers.” 
We underemphasize big important 
essentials because they are a part of 
an every day routine. The subject of 
properly organizing and conducting 
practice is just beginning to occupy 
its proper place as being of utmost 
importance. The trend the past few 
years has been more and more to 
shorter, more intensified practice 
sessions. Practice is being limited to 
shorter periods than ever before with 
excellent results. A few years ago, 
when the Western Conference put a 
two-hour daily limit on practice, con- 
siderable speculation was created as 
to. the possible success of teams with 
so “little” time to practice. Since 
then, this standard of time limit for 
practice has been almost universally 
adopted. In fact, the two-hour ses- 
sions now are used early in the sea- 
son, and after mid-season the hours 
are gradually shortened until at the 
close of the season no more than an 





hour a day of actual practice is con- 
sidered necessary. 

Results of intersectional games in 
recent years have brought about some 
important facts in this regard. The 
traveling team which spends two to 
four days on a train enroute to play 
an intersectional game is most gen- 
erally said to be at a considerable dis- 
advantage. The tiresome train ride 
combined with the lack of practice 
appears as a handicap. Trips of this 
kind have been more common in re- 
cent years, and results indicate that 
practice being omitted entirely at the 
close of the season for several days, 
due to travel, has had no ill effects 
on the traveling team. During the 
past five years our squad has made 
such a trip annually at the close of 
the season. We have experimented 
with the lightest kind of late season 
work-outs, none of them over forty- 
five minutes in length, and in every 
case our men have played fully as well 
as, and in some cases better than, at 
any other time during the season. 
Other teams which have had like ex- 
periences report similar results. It 
has brought about one new develop- 
ment in football that I believe is 
growing in popular favor everywhere; 
i. e. (1) no loss of time through 
hit and miss practice schedules; every 
minute utilized with intensified prac- 
tice, (2) greater care exercised in not 
trying to cover too much ground in an 
evening, (3) less overenthusiasm on 
the part of coaches to bring teams to 
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a higher point than their possibilities 
warrant in one season. 

Almost every man coaching football 
who has had a fair degree of success 
can attribute a considerable portion 
of it to his judgment in proper divi- 
sion of labor. It must, however, be 
recognized that many of these men 
who were excellent teachers of all 
phases of the game failed to remem- 
ber that their playérs must be en- 
thusiastic in practice. All the boys 
who play football love the game. They 
can be made to enjoy practice as well. 

Variation of practice schedules, 
avoiding sameness and adopting forms 
of practice which simulate game con- 
ditions and involve the idea of com- 
petition are most practicable. We 
found this especially valuable in our 
past spring practice. Using only one 
hour per night, five nights per week, 
it was necessary for us to crowd in 
scrimmage frequently to accomplish 
our objective; namely, to give our 
squad members as much game experi- 
ence as possible. After six days of 
fundamental drill we went into the 
program of one night of dummy 
scrimmage, two nights of passing and 
kicking scrimmage and two nights of 
regular games. A limited amount of 
interchanging of line-ups and differ- 
ent division of men into teams caused 
the players to keep up interest at a 
high pitch until the last day of the 
six-weeks session. It seems to me that 
coaches are working out their practice 
schedules with the objective in view 
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of getting more work out of less time. 
By cutting down the hours of prac- 
tice, it is possible to build up a sound 
foundation of team morale with more 
enthusiasm on the part of the play- 
ers. A general adoption of such a 
program is, incidentally, one of the 
strongest weapons friends of football 
can have in meeting the annual hue 
and cry of “overemphasis.” 


New Ideas in Offense 


During the past few years football 
has made considerable headway in 
producing a more diversified offensive 
from almost every type of formation 
used. Each year the formations, re- 
gardless of how “time-honored” they 
may be, produce a new angle or pos- 
sibility. “Rockne once said, “The rea- 
son football is the great game it is, is 
due to the fact that its possibilities 
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are unlimited.” Each year every type 
of play shows a new opening for a 
play not used from that particular 
formation before, or a new variation 
of assignments which strengthen the 
complete sequence of its plays. 

During the past few seasons, punt 
formation, the oldest formation in 
the game, has been used more effec- 
tively than ever before. Always ad- 
mitted to be one of the strongest for- 
mations used outside the opponents’ 
thirty-five yard line, it has recently 
shown more possibilities than ever 
before. 

The newest kick formation develop- 
ment of the past season was the 


double flanking end and inside back 
used most successfully by “Pop” War- 
ner at Stanford. Both ends are out 
two yards from the tackles, and the 
outside backs are one yard back and 
in the hole between the ends and 
tackles. This variation of the origi- 
nal kick formation places the short 
side back in a new position where he 
may be used as a blocker and pass 
receiver and eliminated as a threat 
of a ball carrier, as he was formerly 
when placed as a line thrust threat 
three yards back of the left guard. 
In the old position he gave an addi- 
tional possibility as a ball carrier and 
a spinner man for use in indirect pass 
plays, but the offense inside or out- 
side of the defensive right tackle was 
decidedly weaker there than to the 
opposite side. In the new position, a 
loss of strength in drive through cen- 
ter was offset by balancing the for- 
mation so that it is equally strong to 
either flank. It is probably the 
strongest pass formation in football. 
(See Diagram 1.) 

By use of an ordinarily fast huddle, 
positions of backs Number 3 and 
Number 4 were varied slightly on 
different plays without being appar- 
ent to the defense. Back Number 3 
ordinarily is about four yards back 
of the right guard and the tail back, 
Number 4, is seven yards back of 
center. 

The threat of a flank play such as 
this to either side keeps the line fairly 
well spread so that the line plunger, 
back Number 3, who is also used as a 
spinner man on reverses, double re- 
verses and fake reverses is a real 
threat through the mid-section. 

The type of play shown in Diagram 
2 is not of great strength fundamen- 
tally but is a real threat if the right 
end and back Number 1 are the block- 
ers their positions demand. The right 
end gets contact and screens the de- 
fensive left tackle from the course of 
the ball carrier. The right tackle blocks 
left guard. Both guards lead interfer- 
ence as diagramed. Center goes 
through for the defensive center. Left 
tackle drives his head and shoulder 
across in front of defensive right 
guard. Left end checks defensive right 
tackle momentarily and goes through 
for defensive right half. 


’' Back Number 1 drives straight 
toward side lines to arrive at a posi- 
tion almost directly in front of de- 
fensive left end. By getting in fast 
and close to his man, he is often able 
to throw a body block into the end. 
He may also use a shoulder block and 
maintain his drive. Backs Number 
2 and 3 drive along the line of scrim- 
mage in a straight line behind Num- 
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ber 1, screening off the defensive 
players already checked by the block- 
ing assignments. The tail back takes 
his first two strides at the inside hole 
and then sweeps wide. 

Another type of play from this for- 
mation, which has developed many 
new possibilities the past two seasons, 
is the forward lateral pass. This play 
may be used to either side and has 
possibilities of many variations of 
assignments. (See Diagram 3.) 

Right end and back Number 1 are 
away fast and are used as decoys to 
draw the defensive halfback slightly 
to the rear and out of position and to 
keep the man covering the center zone 
deep away from the play. The left 
end receives the pass about ten yards 
beyond the line of scrimmage, taking 
a lob pass up high in front of the 
defensive left halfback. He then push- 
passes out to Number 2, who drives 
at top speed along behind the scrim- 
mage line. The play may be used to 
the opposite side with the left end and 
Number 2 as decoys, the right end 
receiving the forward pass and back 
Number 1 the lateral. 

A football .game at the close of the 
past season added another possibility 
to plays of this type. The Olympic 
Club of San Francisco, playing the 
Seattle All-Stars at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, was one touchdown behind its 
opposition with but a few seconds 
remaining to be played. The final 
play of the game was a succession of 
lateral passes beginning with a for- 
ward. The play started on the 
Olympic Club 15-yard line and ended 
near the Seattle goal line with the ball 
changing hands five times. Plays of 
this type to be used under certain 
conditions are as strong as others of 
the last chance, trick play variety. 
The play (shown in Diagram 4) starts 
near the side line. 

Back Number 2 drives wide to the 
side line. The left end decoys the 
defensive right half. The right end 
fakes a block at left tackle; then 
crosses in front of defensive right 
half to take a forward pass from back 
Number 4. Baek Number 1 cuts along 
behind the scrimmage line and re- 
ceives a lateral pass from the right 
end. Back Number 3, who checks the 
defensive right end, drives on to back 
up Number 1. As a tackler takes 
Number 1, he passes to Number 3, 
who in turn may also pass to Num- 
ber 2. 


Another strong development of the 
formation, the possibilities of which 
are great, are so-called legal screen 
passes behind the scrimmage line. 
(See Diagram 5.) 

The left end and back Number 2° 
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put the defensive tackle in a “nut 
cracker,” driving him in. The left 
tackle drives the guard in. The left 
guard pulls out of the line and has a 
good angle on the defensive right end. 
The center blocks in the line; the 
right guard pulls out to lead the play 
on the inside. Back Number 3 drives 
parallel to the line of scrimmage, lead- 
ing Number 4 to hold the end out; 
then, as the guard drives into the end, 
Number 3 screens him off also and 
leads the play on the outside path. 
Number 1 delays one count; then 
drives along behind the scrimmage 
line, taking the pass as indicated and 
following the right guard and Num- 
ber 3 through the hole. 
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Any number of variations of as- 
signments have been used with this; 
one with the end as the receiver has 
been used very successfully. 

In the play outlined in Diagram 
6, the left end drives his inside 
shoulder into the opposing tackle. If 
the left end gets contact quickly, 
Number 1 simply serves as a screen 
for the path of the receiver. The left 
tackle blocks the guard. The right 
guard and back Number 3 take the 
defensive left end shoulder to shoul- 
der. The center blocks in the middle 
of the line. The left guard and back 
Number 2 go out at top speed to form 
a screen behind the line for the left 
end, who receives the ball from back 
Number 4, as diagramed, and fol- 
lows the left guard and back Number 


2 through the hole. The play is used 
to both sides and has lateral pass pos- 
sibilities following the forward pass 
completion. 

Continued development of the short 
side spinner attack by teams using a 
variation of the Notre Dame attack 
has been shown the past few years. 
In the past, before the late Knute 
Rockne brought out the new varia- 
tions of his short side offense, oppo- 
nents of teams using this type of 
play were overshifting their defen- 
sive line to favor the strong side. At 
that time the delayed reverse and in- 
direct pass plays employing a num- 
ber of split buck variations were 
about the only real short side threats, 
and neither was strong enough to pre- 
vent the overshifting of the defense. 
So, using the tail back as the spinner 
man, a short side offensive of great 
power has been built up. This, ob- 
viously, has added to the strength of 
the strong side plays. Opponents who 
overshifted to meet these teams the 
past two years have had more trouble 
than before. An inside threat de- 
velopment against a seven-man line is 
most commonly used against it. (See 
Diagram 7.) 

Assume that the defensive right 
tackle must give his initial charge 
into the defensive left end in order to 
protect against plays outside of him 
and that Number 2 back will be able 
to get a fair shoulder or body block 
into him. The left end fakes a block 
at him from the outside and goes 
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through to the front man in the box 
on his side. The left tackle and 
left guard take the defensive right 
guard toward the center. The center 
screens the defensive center from the 
path of the ball carrier. The right 
guard goes through for the fullback. 
The right tackle takes the guard. The 
right end takes the tackle. Back 
Number 3 leads the play. Back 
Number 4 spins full or makes a semi- 
spinner and fakes the ball to Number 
3, who keeps the end out of the play. 
Number 4 follows on Number 1 
through the hole. 

The play is also used by having the 
left tackle and left guard cross-block 
on the defensive guard and tackle. 
Personnel determines the method 
used in most cases. 

Plays in which back Number 4 gives 
the ball to Number 3 for drives both 
inside and outside of tackle, and de- 
layed reverses in which Number 4 
fakes the ball to Number 3 and gives 
it to Number 1 have also added short 
side strength to this type of offense. 

One of the most recent additions to 
the offense outside of tackle, which 
makes the inside plays stronger, is the 
type of lateral pass illustrated by 
Diagram 8. 

In the optional lateral pass, Num- 
ber 4 fakes the ball to 3, completes a 
spinner and runs wide, while Number 
3 drives out and back to make the 
end show. If defensive end delays, 
Number 2 hits him with a rolling body 
block and delays him enough to per- 
mit Number 4 to make a backward 
pass to Number 8. Leading the play 
are both guards and back Number 1. 
If the end floats wide, Number 4 
fakes a pass to Number 3, keeps the 


ball and follows his 
through the hole. 
Users of the unbalanced line with 
the single wing-back have the past 
two seasons added a flank threat 
which has made considerable trouble 
for the opposition, using a converging 
end and a more conservative type of 
defensive tackle play to meet strong 
side plays. The play, while not of 
great strength, will go for long gains 
against a team driving its end in and 
playing the tackle floating after the 
initial charge. (See Diagram 9.) 
The right end checking the oppos- 
ing tackle and back Number 1 throw- 
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ing a body block into the defensive 
end look very weak on paper, but, 
against the type of defensive men- 
tioned before, it is far more successful 
for skirting the end than the former 
method of having a wing-back and end 
take the tackle and back Number 3 
body block the end. 

Fast charging, converging ends 
made sweeps almost impossible against 
that assignment and confined the of- 
fense to a more restricted area on the 
strong side. 

Another short side development of 
the unbalanced line single flanking 
end formation which has proved of 
great strength and helped the short 
side offensive of that type of play 
considerably is the play shown in 
Diagram 10. 

The left end fakes a block from out- 
side at tackle and goes through for 
the nearest back on the side of the 
play. The left guard and the center 
take the defensive center in. The 
right guard and outside tackle and 
back Number 1 lead the play as dia- 
gramed. Number 3 blocks the end; 
the right end blocks the tackle. Num- 
ber 4 may fake a pass, fake a 
fumble or fake a spinner to Number 
3 in order to delay a fraction of a 
second to time play properly. Num- 
ber 4 drives through center behind 
Number 1. 

The strength of this play or some 
variation of it has made possible the 
success of plays wide to the short 
side. This spot is, admittedly, the 
weakness of this style of play. 

This trend of strengthening the 
weak spots prevalent in every offen- 
sive formation is, from year to year, 
adding new interest and new ideas to 
the game. 
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‘The Shifting Offense 


standing that Rockne was somewhat 


protest which arose over the use 

of the shifting offense in football 
two or three years back, this type of 
attack almost died a violent death. 
The anti-shifters maintained that a 
shifting offensive gathered a momen- 
tum which was unfair to the defensive 
and should therefore be ruled out. 
That apparently was their only ob- 
jection. Whether or not these objec- 
tions had any merit to them is not 
the purpose of this article. What we 
have in mind is simply the fact that 
there seem to be decided indications 
toward a revival of ‘the shifting of- 
fense. And why? Certainly not be- 
cause of the fact that the shifting 
coaches see any possibility of any ad- 
vantage gained from momentum. The 
rule makers have adequately taken 
care of that. 

It was a tragic coincidence that the 
two greatest exponents of the shift, 
Dr. H. L. Williams and Knute Rockne, 
should have shifted into their last for- 
mation within the short space of two 
months. Who was the original shifter 
is not up for discussion here either. 
If any coach was shifting prior to 
1909 then that coach undoubtedly was 
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the pioneer shifter, since it was about 
that time that Dr. Williams first be- 
gan to startle the football world with 
his intricate shifting formations; but 
certainly he and Rockne developed the 
shift to a greater degree of efficiency 
than any coach before or after. 

Now then, what did these two mas- 
ter coaches have in mind when they 
evolved their style of play? Certainly 
they did not have the thought of gain- 
ing an unfair advantage through the 
medium of momentum. If that were 
the case then why did not somebody 
stop Rock the past two years, because, 
most assuredly, the momentum if any, 
had been taken out of his offense? 

The Notre Dame shift never did 
carry the advantage of momentum, 
anyway. Theirs is entirely a side 
shift, and even granting that it does 
carry the advantage of momentum to 
the shifting side, what about the short 
side? No possibility of momentum 
over there; and that is where Rockne 
carried most of his guns the past two 
years; particularly the past year. 

Those two great strategists must 
have had something else in their 


minds besides momentum when they 


devised their attack. It is our under- 


of a boxer in his younger days. He 
must have known the value of the 
feint in boxing. A boxer never be- 
came a high-class boxer without ap- 
preciating the art of feinting. Ty 
Cobb never stood out on the paths and 
told anybody what he was going to do. 
He was continually maneuvering to 
get the battery off its stride, and 
usually he succeeded. Ty was a stu- 
dent of balance and leverage. That is 
what Williams and Rockne were think- 
ing of when they started shifting. 
They were attempting to gain the 
leverage on their opponents through 
the medium of unbalancing them. 
That sounds like good football logic, 
and it is a singular fact that some of 
the most successful teams in the coun- 
try the past few years were still 
classed as shifting teams; notably, 
Notre Dame, Southern California, 
Purdue and Tulane. 

It is evident that the success these 
teams are having has had some influ- 
encing effect upon other coaches 
throughout the country. More and 
more they are coming back to the 
shifting attack, either from the reg- 
ular symmetrical formation with the 
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quarterback barking his signals, or 
from the huddle formation. Both 
styles have advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and it is purely a matter of 
choice which to adopt. 

The former has the advantage of 
allowing the offense to look over the 
defense a bit better and to inject the 
personality of the dynamic quarter- 
back into the play. The latter has the 
advantage of simplicity, perhaps. 

Several things should be taken into 
consideration in planning a shift of- 
fense. First of all, one must have the 
type of men who can synchronize their 
movements in an easy, graceful man- 
ner. That, of course, applies to any 
offense, but more particularly to the 
shift. It is often necessary, in order 
to get perfect co-ordination of all 
eleven men, to leave off of the best 
combination a man who is superior to 
someone else in every respect except 
the ability to fit into the rhythm of 
the shift. 

Then one must have in mind the 
weather elements. Even with the long 
stop now required, it is not always 
possible for the shifting team to dig 
in when the field is muddy and slip- 
pery. That will mean a lessening of 
speed and power, which is a distinct 
disadvantage when compared to the 
set and go attack, and this is even 
more noticeable when the shift com- 
bines a line shift with a backfield 
shift, particularly when the line 
movements are lateral. 

Perhaps the one thing of next im- 
portance to perfect timing, but which 
is directly related to timing, is a 
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change of pace. Without a change of 
pace, a good deal of the effectiveness 
of the shift is minimized, and all the 
opposing defense has to do is to catch 
the rhythm of the shift in order to 
stop the attack. Baseball men will 
tell you that a pitcher without a 
change of pace has not a chance to 
make the grade in the big leagues, 
and that is just as true of the shift 
in football without a change of pace. 

One of the greatest objections to 
the use of the shift is the fact that 
some think too much time is required 
to perfect its use, and that much time 
which should be devoted to the 
perfection of fundamentals is lost in 
an effort to co-ordinate the timing of 
the shift. There is a good deal of 
merit in this objection. Much time 
and patience are necessary before one 
can be reasonably satisfied with the 
results obtained. All of the time 
taken up with the perfection of the 
shift is not lost, however. While the 
men are developing their timing, they 
are all the while unconsciously im- 
proving their agility. 

There is one other angle which may 
or may not be important. Some say 
that the shifting team has more of 
an appeal to the crowd than the set 
and go formation. That is something 
to consider in spite of the hue and 
cry of “spectacle.” The public is con- 
tinually clamoring for color, and un- 
doubtedly the graceful, rhythmic 
shifting team is more interesting to 
behold than the team which starts 
from a set formation, other things 
being equal. 

It is interesting to look back over 
the evolution of the shift since we 
have seen it develop. The first shift 
we ever saw was the old shift of Dr. 
Williams. His teams lined up with 
the tackles back and with the backfield 
in symmetrical formation. On the 
“hep” the tackles and backs would 
shift together to the same side. (See 
Diagram 1.) 


Minnesota Shift 


In the old days, when no thought 
was given to the question of stopping, 
the formation carried lots of power to 
the long side, but not much attention 
was paid to a short side attack. That 
was not necessary. Pretty soon, how- 
ever, the Doctor began to realize that 
the shift of the tackles involved too 
long a “hep” and that it was desirable 
to be able to hit back more effectively 
to the short side; so, instead of “hep- 
ping” his tackles, he left them in the 
line, sometimes together, and some- 
times in their regular places, and kept 
the guards and ends back of the line 
until the “hep.” Sometimes the 
guards went into the same side to- 
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gether and at other times they split 
to either side of the center. 

About the same time, he started to 
make use of what is called the wide 
flanker by sending a back out on the 
line about fifteen yards outside of the 
end. His purpose was of course to 
harass the defensive end and back. 
To fill the vacancy of this back in the 
backfield he would “hep” an end into 
the lead position in the backfield. 
There would then be a complete back- 
field and a flanking back. Then, using 
the guards as he wished, he would 
have either a balanced or an unbal- 
anced line. (See Diagrams 2, 3 and 4.) 
It was all very complicated but ef- 
fective, and much time was necessary 
in the development of his teams, which 
was evident from the manner in which 
they gathered power as the season 
wore on. 


More Minnesota Shift Formations 


The shift as developed by Notre 
Dame is much simpler than the old 
Minnesota shift. There is no line 
shift except the flexing of the ends 
on the line of scrimmage. The back- 
field shifts were practically identical, 
except in the manner of execution, 
The Notre Dame boys execute a grace- 
ful cross-over in an almost upright 
position. The old Minnesota shift was 
a step and a hop in a crouched posi- 
tion. 

Whether or not the shift will actu- 
ally come into its own again is prob- 
lematical, but the world seems to revel 

(Continued on page 55) 
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‘The Notre Damé 


A Story of its On 





T the annual Notre Dame foot- 
A ball banquet held after the 
season of 1930, the late 
Knute K. Rockne made the statement, 
in the presence of Mr. A. A. Stagg, 
who was also one of the speakers of 
the occasion, that “Jesse Harper put 
on the basis of the Notre Dame shift 
twenty years ago from a plan he 
learned from Coach Stagg.” While I 
was visiting the University of Chi- 
cago a few years ago, Mr. Stagg told 
me that he had used a balanced line 
and shifted backfield formation when 
Mr. Harper was a player at Chicago. 
I have never heard Jesse Harper ex- 
press himself on the origin of the 
formation, although he did introduce 
it at Notre Dame, and he added to it 
many of the features that gave it 
much of its effectiveness. He saw its 
possibilities, developed them amaz- 
ingly in the few years, from 1913 to 
1917, in which he was head coach 
and, what is more important, held on 
to the formation and built tradition 
into its fundamental plays. When 
Mr. Harper left Notre Dame in the 
spring of 1918, he turned over his pet 
formation to Rockne, his successor, 
and Rock’s additions made it one of 
the outstanding systems of football in 
use today. 

I was a freshman in 1913, the year 
that Jesse Harper came to Notre 
Dame from Wabash College to take 
over her athletic destinies. I still 
have a vivid recollection of the three 
offensive formations with which he 
began the football season of that year 
—the year now taken as the starting 
point from which all things on a 
national scale are reckoned at Notre 
Dame. It was the first year that 
Notre Dame adopted the Western 
Conference rules which have since 
been followed; it was the first year of 
large intersectional games; and it 
was one of the most successful sea- 
sons Notre Dame every enjoyed, as 
they had one of their all-victorious 
teams. The outstanding game of that 
year, and for that matter a game that 
has since been recognized as one of 
the high lights in football history, 
was the Army game, the first of that 
interesting series. Notre Dame won 
by a decisive score, and mainly 
through the use of the forward pass. 
This game popularized the forward 
pass, gave it the needed publicity and 
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forcibly brought home to the coaches 
the possibilities of the forward pass 
as an integral part of the regular 
offense. This game also brought be- 
fore the public the exploits of a man 
who in later years was to become a 
national figure in the world of sports. 
That man was Knute K. Rockne, cap- 
tain of the 1913 Notre Dame team, 
who in 1917 succeeded Mr. Harper as 
Director of Athletics and Coach. 

The three formations with which 
Harper started the season of 1913 
were an open punt formation, a close 
punt formation and a shift formation. 
The last was a ten man shift with the 
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center on the line, six linemen one 
yard back of the line and the back- 
field in a T formation. (See Diagram 
1.) After the signal the linemen and 
backs “hepped” into an unbalanced 
line, four and two, with the backs go- 
ing into a box formation, as in 
Diagram 2. 


This type of shift was used up 
until about the middle of the seasun, 
when the line shift was eliminated 
with the exception of a slight outward 
movement of the ends to flank the 
tackles, as in Diagram 3. This change 
was made, I believe, to add strength 
to the plays outside of tackle and to 
take advantage of the running ability 
of Joe Pliska. This was the start of 
the system of play at Notre Dame 
which since has become known as the 
Notre Dame system. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
shift formation did not play a great 
part in Notre Dame’s victories that 
year, as Harper had in Charlie Dorais 
an ideal triple-threat man—a danger- 
ous runner, a fine punter and drop 
kicker and one of the most accurate 
and deceptive passers the game has 
known. With Eichenlaub at fullback, 
a great plunger and runner, and two 
outstanding ends in Rockne and 
Gushirst, the set-up was perfect. for 
a passing game from punt formation, 
and this was the formation that was 
generally used up to the scoring zone. 
Beyond the opponent’s 20-yard line, 
Pliska and Eichenlaub could be 
depended upon to push the ball over 
in short jolts from shift formation. 


Notre Dame suffered heavily by 
graduation the next year, and when 
the 1914 season rolled around Dorais, 
the quarterback, Pliska, our best half- 
back, and Rockne and Gushirst, the 
two ends, were gone. That year 
Rockne became assistant coach. The 
wonderful passing combination of the 
year before was a memory; Eichen- 
laub still was on hand, and from the 
freshman team came Cofall, a hard 
running back and an accurate short 
passer. The punt formations were 
still used that year, more so during 
the early part of the season, but grad- 
ually the offense drifted to the shift 
formation. After the Yale game of 
that year the ends shifted out in 
rhythm with the backs. In 1915, a 
very effective pass was ingeniously 
devised between halves of the Army 
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game to meet a defensive situation 
caused by the Army fullback taking a 
position behind the strong side defen- 
sive tackle, making virtually an eight- 
man line. Harper worked up the play 
between halves. We shadow scrim- 
maged the new play in the dressing 
room before returning to the field, 
and then showed it to the Army in 
the fourth quarter. (See Diagram 4.) 
The result was a touchdown, and the 
only scoring of the game. The pass 
was made to the Number 1 back up 
the middle of the field after the de- 
fensive halfbacks had been drawn out 
by the ends. From about the middle 
of the 1915 campaign, the shift 
became our chief stock in trade. 

From this time on, as the coaches 
learned more about their formation 
and its plays, new ideas were added, 
some of them borrowed from other 
successful teams, many of them new 
and original, and the formation 
evolved into a recognized standard 
system of football. 

In 1917 the double shift of the 
backfield was added, which had the 
same effect as a varied starting sig- 
nal with set systems of football. This 
maneuver, which was greatly criti- 
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cised later by opponents of the shift, 
destroyed the aggressiveness and the 
timing of the defense. About 1920 
the deceptive shift of the quarter- 
back was introduced. He would shift 
out with the other backs and then 
back into a position almost behind 
center, where he was in a position to 
receive an indirect pass from center, 
or the ball could go through to the 
halfback. This maneuver (another 
one which was finally legislated 
against), concealed the ball from the 
defense, especially the center, who 
was reluctant to leave his position 
because of the threat of a quarter- 
back sneak play. Opponents of the 
shift claimed that when the quarter- 
back reached back under center for 
the ball it had the effect of drawing 
the defense offside, especially if the 
play was a double shift—and I guess 
it did. Prior to this, the screen pass 
was added to the repertoire of plays, 
and along with it came another 
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famous passing combination—Gipp to 
Kiley. The old Washington and Jef- 
ferson screen pass play had been 
revamped and made into a running 
pass with the six center linemen going 
through to block the secondary while 
Kiley cut across behind center and 
took a high lob pass from Gipp. (See 
Diagram 5.) The fact that the play 
started off and looked very much like 
the strong off-tackle play, helped to 
add strength to it. More legisla- 
tion was needed to help out the de- 
fense, which seemed unable to cope 
with this type of play; so the Rules 
Committee revised the rule, by first 
prohibiting interference with a player 
of the defense while the ball was in 
the air, and later prohibiting all 


forms of interference whether actual 
or passive until after the pass is 
completed. 
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Along with the screen pass there 
was a variety of passes with the 
quarterback passing the ball both 
from regular and from shift forma- 
tion, all of which added deception to 
the running and bucking attack. In 
1923 was added the running pass to 
the quarterback going out into the 
flat territory. (See Diagram 6.) This 
was a distinct addition to the offense, 
as heretofore no passes from shift 
formation were used with more than 
three men—two ends and one back— 
going out to receive passes. 

With two ends going down the field 
and two backs going out on the same 
side a new problem in forward pass 
was presented. To meet this pass, 
and its variations, the defense had to 
borrow from the line one of its mem- 
bers to aid in the forward pass de- 
fense. This weakened the primary 
defense and opened the way for the 
many cut-back and fake pass plays 
which followed. 

With all these innovations being 

(Continued on page 47) 
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_ Leading Up to the 


URING the past ten years I 
have been coaching football 
in three Western high schools 

of different sizes.. During this time 
I have picked up various ideas, 
changed others around, and, after 
much experimentation, I have mould- 
ed together what is beginning to be 
known in certain parts of the north- 
west as the Boise High School Foot- 
ball System. Perhaps, after all, there 
is little difference in some of my plans 
than in those used by many other 
coaches. However, I am offering my 
ideas for whatever they may be 
worth; particularly do I hope that 
they will be useful to younger 
coaches. 

I have found that our typical West- 
ern high school coach holds a peculiar 
place in his community. He must be, 
first of all, the active coach of the 
various athletic teams. He must or- 
ganize and supervise whatever health 
and physical educational work is done 
throughout his entire school system; 
he must be the leader and the giver 
of inspiration to his high school; he 
must educate his school and commu- 
nity in the proper and fair ideals of 
sportsmanship; it is his duty and 
privilege to mould right habits of liv- 
ing in all the boys who come directly 
under his control; and last, and don’t 
you forget it, he must win a majority 
of his contests. The thing I am try- 
ing to show is that Western high 
school coaches, in order to be success- 
‘ful, must not only co-operate but work 
happity with the school officials, the 
athletes, the student body, the par- 
ents; and also with all the sports 
writers and the barber shop and drug 
store coaches in his community. 

The proper way to work with some 
of the above groups is never even to 
know that they exist, but to go on 
quietly with your plans and work, ig- 
noring them absolutely. Occasionally, 
if you are forced to talk shop with 
some of these would-be coaches, the 
best method is to jolly them along and 
“kid” them into thinking that you are 
listening and approving of their wild 
ideas, while in reality you are only 
using your own plans. Other groups, 
if taken into your confidence and 
urged to help, can be of untold value 
to you. 

The time to begin a successful foot- 
ball season is the two years before; 
in other words, to keep young ma- 
terial coming up all the time that is 
well trained, that has had game ex- 
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perience, and is familiar with the 
playing system, is perhaps the biggest 
factor in year in and year out success. 
Cur Boise plan is to maintain a strict- 
ly freshman-sophomore group of 
these younger boys. They are drilled 
on fundamentals of all kinds and, 
particularly, are given plenty of ball 
handling. They play five or six games 
a season with other squads of a simi- 
lar nature, or with the first teams of 
smaller high schools. We try to pro- 
vide the best possible coaches for this 
group. Some years I have given al- 
most as much personal attention to 
this group as I have to the regulars. 
After these younger boys have had a 
couple of years’ experience, they are 
then indeed ready to step over on the 
regular squad and be of some real 
value to themselves, the team and 
their school. 

The actual beginning of the foot- 
ball season is about March 15 with 
either two weeks or a month devoted 
to spring practice. Our spring prac- 
tice is unique in that we put it on 
using only track suits, with warm-ups 
over these on the colder days. We call 
out the regu- 
lars who will 
be eligible for 
the next sea- 
son along 
with the most 
promising of 
the new crop 
from the 
freshman- 
sop homore 
group. We 
spend our 
time almost 
entirely on 
stance, starts, 
ball handling 
and forma- 
tions. We 
give the boys 
a few wild 
plays from 
our regular 
formation in 
order to 
stress ball 
handling. We 
use such 
plays as re- 
verses, triple 
passes, for- 
ward passes 
and lateral 
passes; and 
forward 


, 


by L. H. Baslens 


passes followed with lateral passes; 
all of which make for clever ball han- 
dlers. For what little scrimmage we 
have during spring practice, we use 
only dummy blocking and touch tack- 
ling. As soon as we notice the first 
signs of a lack of interest in spring 
football, we call it off and divide the 
group into baseball, track or tennis. 

During the summer months, most 
of our Western boys work on the 
farms, in the mountains, on the vari- 
ous building projects or around town 
in some form of more strenuous work. 
During this summer period we try to 
hold their interest and instill certain 
ideals by writing one or two letters 
to them. (See Appendix 1.) 

The first plan in the fall is to hold 
a big meeting for every boy in high 
school who wishes to try to make a 
place for himself on any of our foot- 
ball teams. At this meeting, we set 
forth the few simple training rules 
which we expect the boys to follow. 
We also drop to them the hint that 
we coaches are not policemen but that 
each fellow is resposible for his own 
training, and we put it up to his hon- 
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We next attempt to prepare 
and put our student body in the 
proper frame of mind for a suc- 
cessful season. We do this with 
the use of assembly speakers, 
bands, orchestras and glee clubs. 
An organization of one student 
from each advisory group is 
made. This organiza- 
tion is known as the 
Pep Hounds and their 
aim is to build athletic 


esty that, as long as he keeps his suit, 
we are expecting that he is keeping 
the rules. We stress the need for 
cbedience to the commands of those in 
charge of both the practices and the 
games. We emphasize the fact that 
those who concentrate while they are 
on the field, who are aggressive in 
spirit and who are regular at practice 
usually are the ones who make the 
team, As far as the squad is con- 
cerned, we are now ready to go to the 

















field. Here our work is fast, vigorous 
and hard, because that makes it fun. 
We only use about one and one-half 
hours for practice in the early fall 
and not over an hour in the latter part 
of the season. Four or five nights a 
week for practice is plenty. 

We now go a step farther by send- 
ing a letter to the parents. It is our 
plan in this letter to ask their help 
and co-operation in order that the 
boy’s football may mean more to him. 
This letter usually brings fine results 
and hearty approval from all the par- 
ents. (Appendix 2A and Appendix 
2B are examples of our communica- 
tions to parents.) 
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spirit. In so do- 
ing, we find that 
they have also 
built a beautiful, 
lasting school 
spirit. 


Appendix 1 
Dear Football 


Player: 
Just a little 
note. to let you 


know that I’m 
thinking about 
you and football 
and to get you to 
thinking about 


old Boise 
High School 
and football. 
I wonder if 
you have ever 
stopped to 
realize that 
our old school 
has some 
great athletic 
traditions? 
For instance, 
during the 






















past six years our track teams have 
won the state championship three 
years, have been a close second two 
years, and placed fourth one year; 
our basketball teams have won the 
district title six consecutive seasons; 
our baseball and tennis teams have 
done remarkably well, and our foot- 
ball teams have actually lost only six 
games out of sixty-three played, five 
of which happened five and six years 
ago. Boise High School athletes train. 
(Continued on page 49) 


(LEFT)—A VIEW OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FIELD, ONE OF THE 
FINEST OUTDOOR ATHLETIC PLANTS IN THE NORTHWEST, 
SHOWING MEMBERS OF THE 1929 FIRST SQUAD AT SIGNAL 


DRILL. 


IN THE BACKGROUND MAY BE SEEN A FEW OF 


THE BOYS ON THE FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE SQUAD. BOTH 
FOOTBALL FIELDS ARE IN EXCELLENT TURF. 
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Twelve Years 


HE ATHLETIC JOURNAL with this issue enters its 

twelfth year of publication. When the JOURNAL 
was started there was no other magazine that served 
the interests of the athletic coaches in the schools and 
colleges. For eleven years the publishers have kept 
the coaches informed regarding developments in the 
technique of coaching and have striven to present the 
facts regarding high school and university athletics. 
We feel that the facts should be publicized because 
those who have attacked athletics have invariably 
based their assumptions on half truths or in many 
cases on untruths. 

At this time it is well that our subscribers and 
advertisers should be reminded of what the JOURNAL 
policy consists. 

In the first place, the magazine contains articles 
written primarily by athletic coaches and former ath- 
letic coaches for the men who are coaching inter-in- 
stitutional athletics in the high schools, preparatory 
schools, colleges and universities. 

In the second place the JOURNAL strives to serve the 
interests of the coaches in the secondary schools and 
institutions of higher learning alike. The fundamen- 
tals of football, basketball, golf or any other sport are 
substantially the same for sixteen year old boys or 
twenty year old men. Our technical articles are writ- 
ten both by high school and university coaches. More 
are written by the latter than the former, both be- 
cause a number of the high school coaches have 
requested articles by men who have coached success- 
fully in the colleges and universities and fur- 
ther because we have been convinced that the 
high school coaches prefer articles on the tech- 
nique of coaching written by men whose names are 
nationally known than by men who may be as well 
qualified to coach or write but whose names are not 
quite so well known. While most of the college 
coaches annually subscribe to this magazine, the 
great majority of our subscribers are high school 
coaches. The JOURNAL makes no distinction between 
high school and college athletics. Most of the men 
and women who are teaching in the high schools are 
college graduates and practically all of the college 
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freshmen have been graduated by the high schools. 
Many of the college coaches have at some time or 
other coached a high school team. 


In the third place the JOURNAL is a national maga- 
zine. Although the home office is in Chicago we have 
as many subscribers in each of the states of New 
York and California as we have in Illinois and the 
distribution in Illinois is a large one. 


Since one of the main purposes of the JOURNAL is 
to serve as a medium through which ideas may be 
exchanged the coach subscribers are invited to submit 
articles on any subject in which they may be inter- 
ested with a view to having the same published in the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 


The British System 


IR HARRY BOWDEN, Chairman of the council of 

the British Olympic Association in an article in 
which he expresses a certain amount of pessimism 
regarding British chances in the coming Olympic 
Games is reported as suggesting that one reason for 
the British decline in sports “is our somewhat com- 
placent tradition that it is a little unworthy of an 
amateur sportsman to add intensive effort to natural 
skill.” He continues, “Do we still secretly delude our- 
selves that though other nations may beat us, it is 
because they take sport too seriously; whereas we 
have attained just that happy mean of playing for 
the games sake without striving by excessive as- 
siduity to produce supermen?” 


This comment by a British sportsman is interest- 
ing in the light of the fact that some of the critics of 
American College athletics protest that our athletes 
try too hard te win. They constantly hold up before 
us the British idea and proclaim that the American 
boys should not be taught to put all that they have 
into the game. If the boys in the schools and colleges 
were to follow this same philosophy of applied effort 
in terms of their studies not many of them would re- 
ceive their degrees. If in later life they were to pur- 
sue their business or professional work in the 
manner of a dilettante they are doomed to failure. 

How the British may elect to play their games does 
not concern us. Let us continue teaching American 
school and college lads the satisfaction of playing the 
game, of studying and of working with the greatest 
degree of efficiency and application possible. 


Blocking and Tackling 


i. 1918 a Major General of the United States Army 
and Commander of a division that was stationed 
in this country was sent to France to study war situa- 
tions first hand. While in the war zone he inquired 
of a ranking officer as to how he should train the men 
in the camp back home for service at the front. The 
staff officer replied, “Discipline them and teach them 
to shoot.” 

In these days when many are looking for a short 
cut to football success it might be well to remember 
that you can’t win football games unless you teach 
the players to tackle and block. Blocking and tack- 
ling, it should be added, should for the most part be 
taught under game conditions. Moreover if the ath- 
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letes learn to get a real thrill out of blocking and 
tackling they are certain to execute these plays with 
a zest that insures success. There has never yet been 
discovered a substitute for tackling and blocking. De- 
ception is desirable in this modern game of football 
but beware of the team that gets a deluded idea that 
trick plays will win without hard blocking and 
tackling. 


Indiana Basketball 


T has been said that Indiana is a state where chil- 
dren, and adults as well, live basketball the year 
round. Certain it is that the high schools and col- 
leges in Indiana play a brand of basketball that is not 
surpassed by the teams that represent the educational 
institutions in any of the other states. In that state 
the high schools usually. begin training in October 
and the season lasts until after the state tournament 
in Indianapolis in March. At the state tournament 
only 15,000 spectators can be accommodated in the 
Butler Field House and it is estimated that another 
15,000 would attend if space were available. 


The basketball coaches in Indiana put a great deal 
of time and thought in the technic of training and 
coaching the high school teams, consequently the 
JOURNAL has arranged to run a number of articles on 
the technic of high school basketball written by 
various successful coaches in that state. The first 
article will appear in the October issue of the JouR- 
NAL. We are sure that the other basketball coaches 
will find these articles exceedingly helpful. 


The Games of Youth 


N a study which has been recently conducted it was 
found that the older alumni who had been out 
of college twenty or twenty-five years, while still en- 
thusiastic about college athletics, were not so enthu- 
siastic as are the recent graduates who have been out 
only five years or less. The study also revealed that 
while the members of the faculty in this university, 
on the whole, were favorable toward intercollegiate 
athletics, the younger instructors and professors were 
more favorable than the older men on the faculty. 
This is not hard to understand because football, 
basketball and the other sports are activities of youth. 
Old men do not play football and perhaps their atti- 
tude toward the rough and tumble games changes 
with their years, but now and then a young man of 
athletic years may offer some objection to our present 
athletic system. It is worthy of note that the most 
bitter antipathy toward the games is usually ex- 
pressed by men who have passed their prime. 


Taxing College Football 


R. PRITCHETT’S suggestion in the last Car- 
negie report that college football receipts be 
taxed has elicited considerable comment on the part 
of the press. The-Marion Indiana Chronicle suggests 
that “a tax of ten per cent would not be considered 
prohibitive if it were added to the usual admission 
price—Moreover, the sport is made possible by the 
unpaid individual who, for the glory of his alma 
mater, sacrifices his personal pleasures and often life 
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and limb in order to furnish the spectacle which at- 
tracts many millions each year.” 

Following the same line of argument a charity tax 
might be imposed on all of the newspapers on the 
grounds that they are supported by the public and 
therefore part of their profit should be used in car- 
ing for the destitute class of the public. Further, if 
football should be taxed because the players who are 
unpaid furnish the spectacle the same argument 
might well again be advanced in the case of the 
newspapers, since their employees for the most part 
are underpaid, and yet it is the work of the repor- 
torial staff along with the other departments that 
has made the accumulation of fortunes on the part 
of certain newspapers possible. 

The JOURNAL does not suggest for a moment that 
any of the large papers in America have profited by 
illegitimate methods nor does it regret that the pub- 
lishing business so far as these papers are concerned 
has been highly successful, but it does wish to point 
out that there is no more reason why college football 
should be taxed in the interests of charity than there 
is that the newspapers should pay a similar tax. 


The Endless Argument 


ACH year the same arguments for and against 
college football take place. Out of these argu- 
ments, now and then new and constructive ideas 
emerge. Very often, however, we find parrot-like 
repetitions of suggestions made by others. Fre- 
quently, the protagonists in these debates are more 
desirous of winning an argument than they are of 
ascertaining truth. Some of the current arguments 
are something like the following: 

There is too much money involved in college foot- 
ball, states one protagonist. The other side promptly 
replies that the money for the most part is wisely 
used for philanthropy. The affirmative then suggests 
that large gate receipts cannot be justified on the 
ground that they are used to support the physical 
education and athletic programs. The proponents of 
football then suggest that college football is not con- 
ducted primarily for the purpose of making money 
but rather with the idea that the players and specta- 
tors as well may attain certain desirable social objec- 
tives. The debaters on the other side counter by 
insisting that it cannot be proved that football devel- 
ops desirable characteristics, to which the others 
reply that that is true but neither can it be shown 
that the study of chemistry, Latin, English, or history 
results in the students attaining any of the objectives 
of education as outlined by the National Education 
Association. 

The debate at this point usually ceases momen- 
tarily, but it is resumed when the speakers for the 
affirmative suggest that the undergraduates have 
been overemphasizing college football. The negative 
then shows that this is not true and that the students 
for the most part take their football in stride, are very 
little disturbed if the team loses, and do not stage 
snake dances if the team wins. The affirmative then 
suggests that this indicates that the students are no 
longer interested in intercollegiate football. 
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r NHE problem of the direction of 
a fall basketball practice pre- 
sents itself to many coaches who 

are not called upon to coach football 
teams. This problem is more acute 
because the work can be overdone 
more easily than it can be underdone. 
Because of this fact, every coach who 
is confronted with fall practice should 
develop well-arranged plans ‘efore 
that practice begins. If this program 
is properly made, the greatest of 
good to the team can result. 

Naturally, the game schedule must 
determine the date of the beginning 
of fall practice. In general, the prac- 
tice should not begin more than nine 
weeks before the date of the first 
game. Included in these nine weeks 
should be a three or four day complete 
rest at Thanksgiving time in order 
that the squad may be fresh for the 
game season. For example, if the 
first game is scheduled for the second 
week-end in December, fall practice 
might begin the second Monday in 
October and continue three practices 
each week until the Wednesday pre- 
ceding Thanksgiving. On the Mon- 
day following Thanksgiving, regular 
daily practice should be held. 

The coach’s objectives in fall prac- 
tice are threefold: 

(1) To leisurely condition the play- 
ers physically. The heart, feet and 
legs may be built up slowly to stand 
the strain of an intensive season. 

(2) To teach the desired technique 
of the fundamentals of passing, shoot- 
ing, dribbling, individual defense and 
footwork in such a way that the cor- 
rect performance becomes habitual. 
This teaching is by all odds the most 
important phase of fall practice. 
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Fall Basketball — 
Practice 
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(3) To establish the structure, at 
least, of the offensive and defensive 
systems to be used during the year. 

If we return to the previous exam- 
ple of October practice, the first four 
weeks (twelve practice periods of not 
more than ninety minutes each) would 
be given over to the teaching of 
fundamentals. The drills used in the 
development of each fundamental 
should be changed frequently to avoid 
the feeling of monotony on the part 
of the players. 

During these four weeks the con- 
ditioning process would be proceed- 
ing. The pace of each practice period 
should be increased by the coach as 
the players’ condition improves. 

If, after these twelve practices, the 
squad appears to have absorbed the 
teaching of the fundamentals, parts 
of the offensive and defensive system 
may be taken up during the last half 
hour of each period. Gradually more 
and more time may be taken from the 
fundamental drills and utilized in 
team play practice. In the seventh 
week of practice, the entire scheme 
of offense and defense should be pre- 
sented to the squad and some scrim- 
mage without the center jump should 
be directed. After the coach has in- 
dicated two or three center plays, a 
regular game should be held on the 
last practice day before Thanksgiving. 
’ While the above outline of fall prac- 
tice appears simple, many dangers to 
the team are always present. In the 
first place, the tendency to over-coach 
on fundamentals is great. The coach, 
in his desire to perfect the play of 
his men, sets up his ideal and may try 
to make all men play exactly as that 
ideal. But no two players can per- 
form the same fundamental exactly 
alike because of their different phys- 
ical and mental make-up. Yet no 
player ever improved without an 
ideal. From a coach’s viewpoint, a 
delicate balance between the ideal 
performance and the individual per- 
formance must be sought. 


Second, this long practice without 
scrimmage may cause the players to 
become lackadaisical in their play. 
Such men loose their spontaneity of 
play and the desire to score. The 
drills must be so conducted that there 
is personal rivalry between the of- 
fensive and defensive man in every 
drill. 

Third, the coach does not dare di- 
rect much game scrimmage lest his 
team reach its perfection too early 
in the season. A team which scrim- 
mages during the fall practice will 
play its best in December and January 
only to deteriorate in the February 
and March games. A team should 
reach its peak in play at the very end 
of the season. 

The fourth danger lies in the coach 
himself. If, during these fall prac- 
tice periods, the coach is wary of 
over-coaching and is trying to keep 
from moving his team too fast toward 
perfection, he is very apt to become 
somewhat lazy and “flat-footed.” His 
judgment in the choice of men for his 
first team may become faulty. With 
his ideal of correct fundamentals al- 
ways before him, he may become 
biased in favor of the graceful per- 
former who is a poor competitor 
rather than the player who may be 
awkward but who accomplishes plays 
effectively in games. 

Even with all of these dangerous 
possibilities of fall practice, the time 
is well spent if the practice periods 
are properly directed. The players 
are better conditioned; the squad be- 
comes more adept in the performance 
of fundamentals, which is a great ad- 
vantage not only for the one season 
but for later years also; the individual 
player has a more nearly fair chance 
to make the team; the team will pro- 
gress more rapidly after the schedule 
of games begins; and the fall practice 
provides an outlet for the energies of 
the boys who would be doing less 
worth while things, probably, if the 
practice were not conducted. 
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T the new Notre Dame Stadium at South Bend and the 
A Dyche Stadium at Northwestern, powerful Operadio 
Public Address Systems are used to broadcast football 
to spectators play by play. A running explanation of the 
game multiplies interest in football for hundreds of thousands. 
Entertainment is also provided during intermissions. The 
equipment has proved extremely valuable in track meets and 
other activities. 





NOTRE DAME NORTHWESTERN fm 
SCORE SCORE 
DOWN 10 YARDS 





Tug Wilson, N. U. Athletic Director, says: 

“For years we've wanted means to keep specta- 
tors informed of football plays and enable them 
to follow the game better. 





“Our Operadio Public Address System solves this 
problem for us. We can tell the audience which player has 
the ball, who is taken out, and who goes in—thus broadcast- 
ing the game play by play and multiplying the thrills of our 
audience, thereby greatly increasing attendance. 


“After several competitive tests, Operadio equipment was 
selected. The installation gives excellent results and serves our 
purpose well. We find it invaluable for track meets, community 
activities, and the Coaches School, as well as for football.” 


It isn't too late to put Operadio Public Address Equipment in 
, your stadium for the 1931 football season. Write for full details. 
The Operadio 

Amplifier is oper- 
ated by turning a 
single switch. Pro- 
vision is made for 
the reproduction 
of records and 
voice picked up 
by microphones 

on the field. 


Operadio Manufacturing Company, St. Charles, Illinois 


Complete Sound Installations 









Photo by Kaufmann & Fabry 
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RAWLINGS 


THIS TIME— WITH AN 
ENTIRELY NEW FOOTBALL 








Having recognized the demand for a ball that would fit 
in with the open, overhead passing game of today, 
Rawlings immediately began developing a new type ball. 
After fifteen months of severe testing, both in the factory 
and on the playing field, the new stream-line eight-piece 
official football No. Z8 was introduced. Coaches and 
players who have seen and tried. this new ball have been 


unanimous in their praise—It has become the talk of the 


football world. 


Use one. Its performance will convince you that it is the 


one real advance made in scientific ball construction. 





See the Rawlings Dealer. He Will Be Pleased to Show You and 
Explain the Merits of This Exceptional Football as well as Other 
Rawlings Football Equipment. 
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THE PERFECT FOOTBALL 


Ten Points in Its Favor! 


No. I—It complies with the official No. 6—Can be gripped by men with 
rules of the National Collegi- small hands attempting for- 
ate Athletic Association. ward passes. 

No. 2—It measures true from every No. 7—Perfect ends, an advantage 
angle, assuring perfect flight. when kicking. 

No. 3—Extra seams insure better grip No. 8—The eight sections of leather 
and reduce fumbling, particu- instead of four eliminate flat 
larly in wet weather. places or corners. 

No. 4—Center can grip ball firmly No. 9—Stretch at seams eliminated 
when passing back. through special testing. 
and four fingers on a seam, in- special double lining and spe- 
suring firmer grip. cial construction. 


atth ac ae 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
No. 5—Ball carrier can place thumb No. 10—It will hold its shape due to 
| 
| 
NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 
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Nineteen-Thirty-One Football Rules 


A Discussion of the Changes in the Rules for 1931 


FEW years ago, considerable 
A dissatisfaction was expressed 
regarding the football rules 
that are published annually by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. It was felt that the rules were 
so complicated that players, officials 
and coaches were not agreed regard- 
ing their meaning. The Committee, 
however, in its revision and rewriting 
of the rules last year corrected these 
faults, and today the rules are as 
simple as could be expected for as 
complicated a game as football. 
Regarding the 1931 rules, very few 
important changes have been made. 
In a number of places the phraseology 
is different from that of the 1930 
edition and the committee will, for a 
period at least, concern itself with 
the task of making minor improve- 
ments from year to year without 
attempting radical changes in the 
playing code. This is as it should be. 
The brand of football that we now 
have is popular with the players and 
spectators alike, and it. is not for the 
good of the game that the rules be 
greatly revised or changed with the 
seasons, 


The committee is especially to be 
commended for its new policy of 
having the rules books distributed 
early in the summer. This gives the 
coaches and officials a chance to look 
for mistakes and gives the Rules 
Committee an opportunity of inter- 
preting any obscure points prior to 
the opening of the football season. 
Under the present arrangements, 
each of the eight N. C. A. A. dis- 
tricts has a representative on the 
Football Rules Committee. The plan 
is that if any person, in the Eighth 
District, for instance, has any ques- 
tion regarding a rule, he will submit 
it to Mr. Hunter, who represents that 
district. If the representative feels 
that the point in question was not cov- 
ered in the interpretations meeting of 
the Rules Committee, he will then 
secure a ruling from the other mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Rules 
Committee exercises not only legisla- 
tive functions but judicial functions 
as well. It is like the Supreme Court, 
the members of which may interpret 
constitutional law. 

Since this plan which is based on 
the idea of representative govern- 
ment has been adopted it is desirable, 
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first, that everyone concerned use the 
machinery that has been set up, and, 
second, that local conferences and 
associations follow the Rules Com- 
mittee’s interpretations in so far as 
possible, 

In the Big Ten Conference each 
year, the football coaches and the 
Conference officials meet before the 
opening of the season. They do not 
meet for the purpose of interpreting 
rules but rather for the purpose of 
studying rules. Many of the officials 
are successful business and profes- 
sional men who do not have the time 
to study football rules throughout the 
year. It is desirable, however, that 
they meet at least once annually for 
the purpose of brushing up on the 
rules and of getting into the spirit of 
the game. 

This article is written for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the 
changes that have been made in the 
football code. Most of the changes, it 
will be noted, pertain to the wording 
only. 

Rule 2. THE BALL. In the second 
sentence the word “TIGHTLY” has 
been inserted before the word “in- 
flated.” The rule now reads, “The ball 
shall be TIGHTLY inflated with a 
pressure of not less than 12% pounds 


nor more than 13% pounds,” etc. 


Rule 3. Section 3. CLIPPING. The 
supplemental note is new. It reads 
as follows: “IT MAY BE CON- 
STRUED AS CLIPPING EVEN 
THOUGH THE INITIAL CONTACT 
WAS LEGAL.” In former years the 
question was often raised as to 
whether or not a clipping foul had 
been committed after a blocker threw 
himself against the body of an 
opponent and then rolled down in 
such a manner as to make contact 
with the leg or legs below the knees 
of a player not carrying the ball. 
This supplemental note will clear up 
that point. 

Rule 3, Section 8, Article 1. FAIR 
CatcH. The part that now defines 
the signal for a fair catch reads, “who 
has signaled his intention of making a 
fair catch by raising one hand ONLY, 
clearly above his head.” By inserting 
the word ONLY it is now clear that 
the punt receiver can not make a 
claim for a signal after he has raised 
both hands above his head and then 
lowered them in forming a pocket for 


the ball. This will make it easier for 
the field judge to rule on the intent 
of the receiver in this play. 

Rule 3, Section 20. OUT oF BOUNDs. 


‘ The rule has been changed to read, 


“The ball is out of bounds when either 
the ball or any part of the player 
holding it touches the ground, AN 
OBSTRUCTION OR PERSON on or 
outside the line or the end line.” This 
rule has been clarified by the words 
“an obstruction or person.” 


Article 2 of this rule has been re- 
written and it now reads, “When a 
free ball touches a player any part of 
whose person is on or outside the side 
line or the end line, it is out of 
bounds.” Formerly the rule read, 
“When a ball in the air from a kick 
or a pass touches a player any part of 
whose person is on or outside the side 
line or the end line, it is out of 
bounds.” 

Rule 3, Section 26. SArety. The 
words “AND CONTROL” have been 
inserted following the word “posses- 
sion,” making the first part of the 
rule read, “A safety is made when a 
free ball or a ball legally in possession 
AND CONTROL, etc.” “See also 
Rule 9, Section 4” has been inserted 
at the end of the paragraph. This is 
the section that refers to safety. 

Rule 3, Section 27. SCRIMMAGE. 
“See illustrations 1, 2, 3” has been 
added at the end of the paragraph 
instead of at the end of the paragraph 
on Snapping the Ball. 

Rule 3, Section 35. TOUCHDOWN. 
At the end of the paragraph the fol- 
lowing has been added, “‘See also Rule 
9, Section 2.” This is the section 
which refers to a touchdown. 

Rule 4, Section 1, Article 1. This 
article has been broken up into three 
items. At the end of the first sen- 
tence in the 1931 rules the following 
has been added: “AND NO PLAY- 
ER: SHALL LEAVE THE FIELD 
OF PLAY OR END ZONE, NOR 
SHALL ANY REPRESENTATIVE 
OF EITHER TEAM BE ALLOWED 
ON THE FIELD OF PLAY OR END 
ZONE EXCEPT AS PROVIDED 
FOR IN RULE 11.” While this mat- 
ter seldom came up in a game, yet the 
question involving the player leaving 
the field between quarters was often 
raised. The Rules Committee has now 
taken care of that point. 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 2. The 
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The whole show 


but not a Prima Donna 


THE Spalding Official Intercollegiate 
Football is used by college teams to the 
virtual exclusion of all other footballs. 
It’s practically the whole show among 
“big-league” footballs— and it got that 
way by not being a prima donna. 

This football won’t gotemperamental 
on you. It won’t develop accuracy- 
robbing soft spots. Or distance-stealing 
dead spots. And it will give you longer 
punts than any other ball on earth. 





We don’t claim that the Spalding 
Official Intercollegiate Football is the 
only good football made. But certainly 
it has proven its case more conclu- 
sively than any other ball in the game. 

Send for Spalding’s football cat- 
alogue, in which Spalding’s entire line 
of football equipment is illustrated and 
described. It will be a big help to you 
in outfitting your team properly and 
economically. 


© 1931, A. G. S. & BROS. 
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RUBBER VALVE 
OFFICIAL FOOTBALL 
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following supplemental note has been 
added, “UPON REQUEST, THE 
FIELD CAPTAIN MUST DESIG- 
NATE TO THE REFEREE THE 
PLAYER FOR WHOM TIME IS 
CALLED. OTHERWISE THE 
REFEREE MAY EXACT THE 
PENALTY.” 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 3. The 
word “side” at the end of the sentence 
has been changed to “TEAM.” 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 6. In the 
approved ruling which reads, “the 
penalty is to be enforced” the word 
“ENFORCED” has been substituted 
in the place of the word “inflicted.” 
In a number of other places this 
change has been made in phraseology. 

Rule 5, Section 3. EQUIPMENT. 
The rule now reads, “No player shall 
wear equipment which in the opinion 
of the officials endangers OR CON- 
FUSES other players.” Here and 
further on in the same section it is 
clear that the committee intends to 
discourage the use of equipment 
which will make it difficult for the 
opponents to see the ball. 

Under the same section in a supple- 
mental note the following change in 
wording has been added at the end of 
the paragraph: “TAPING OF THE 
HANDS SHALL NOT BE AL- 
LOWED EXCEPT FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF AN INJURY, AND 
THEN ONLY BY SPECIAL PER- 
MISSION OF THE UMPIRE.” The 
usual arguments may be expected this 
fall regarding right of linemen to 
wear bandages or tape on their hands 
for the purpose of protecting their 
hands when no injury is apparent. 

In the second section the words 
“CONSIDERS AS CONFUSING” 
have been added. The first part of this 
sentence now reads, “The Committee 
CONSIDERS AS CONFUSING the 
use of head protectors or jerseys” 
etc. Further, in the same paragraph 
where the 1930 rules stipulated that 
the two cross stripes should be at 
least two inches in width, the new 
rules read as follows: “If such head 
protectors are worn, the solid color 
must be broken by at least two cross 
stripes of a markedly contrasting 
color at least ONE inch in width” 
etc. The Committee has also added 
the following special note, “THE USE 
OF GREASE OR SLIPPERY SUB- 
STANCE ON THE CLOTHING OF 
PLAYERS IS FORBIDDEN.” This 
is an old rule that for some reason or 
other was omitted in the 1930 rules. 
While it is very seldom, if ever, that 
players grease their clothing it is 
well to have the provision covered in 
the rules. 

Rule 6, Section 1. . Supplemental 
notes. Last year the Rules Committee 
made a change in the interpretation 
in this rule, which change is incorpo- 
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rated in the 1931 rule. The second 
sentence now reads, “If a return kick 
is made, Section 6 of Rule 7 applies.” 

Rule 6, Section 2, Article 1. Ap- 
proved ruling. Phraseology has been 
changed and the approved ruling now 
reads “Kick-off goes out of bounds a 
second time and off-side by kicker’s 
team occurs for the second time. 
Ruling: Ball to be put in play by 
Team B on their own 45-yard line.” 

Rule 6, Section 2, Article 3: The 
words “AND CONTROL” have been 
inserted following “possession,” mak- 
ing the rule now read, “When the ball 
passes into the possession AND CON- 
TROL of a player” etc. 

In this same Article at the end of 
the paragraph the words “OR END 
ZONE” following “the field of play” 
were inserted by the Committee last 
year after the 1930 rules were 
printed. They have now been made a 
part of the rule. This part of the 
sentence now reads, “it shall belong 
to the team which last touched it in 
the field of play OR END ZONE?” etc. 


Rule 6, Section 2, Article 4. In the 
second line the words “or attempt” 
have been omitted. The rule now 
reads, “No player of the kicker’s 
team who goes out of bounds during 
a kick-off may touch or recover the 
ball until after it has passed into the 
possession and control of the other 
team.” 

Rule 7, Section 1, Article 3. The 
words “ON THE FIELD OF PLAY” 
have been added, making the rule now 
read, “The forward point of the ball 
in its position when declared dead 
ON THE FIELD OF PLAY shali be 
taken as the determining point in 
measuring the distance gained.” 

Rule 7, Section 2, Article 1. The 
Rules Committee last year in its inter- 
pretation meeting added the words at 
the end of the sentence, “WHEN 
THE BALL IS SNAPPED.” Those 
words are now included in the new 
rule and the words “OR MORE” in- 
serted following “seven.” The rule 
now reads, “In a scrimmage the team 
in possession of the ball must have 
seven OR MORE players on the line 
of scrimmage WHEN THE BALL IS 
SNAPPED.” 

In the second paragraph of Article 
1 the words “WHEN THE BALL IS 
SNAPPED” have been added at the 
end of the paragraph. 

Rule 7, Section 2, Article 3. The 
word “ORDINARILY” has _ been 
added following “player” and the 
words “drop back from the line of 
scrimmage” have been omitted. The 
rule now reads, “A player ORDI- 
NARILY occupying the position of 
center, guard or tackle on offense 
(unless permanently shifted into the 
backfield) may not be behind the line 
of scrimmage on offense at the time 


the ball is put in play unless he is at 
least five yards back of his line.” 

Rule 7, Section 3, Article 3. The 
approved ruling which is found in the 
1930 rules has been omitted. It is 
now generally understood that the old 
play that was sometimes used where- 
by the center passed the ball in such 
a& manner as to pass it behind the 
knee of the guard is illegal. 

Rule 7, Section 3, Article 6. While 
the wording of this Article means the 
same as the wording in the 1930 
Article 6, the phraseology has been 
changed and the rule now reads as 
follows: “The ball when put in play 
by the snapper-back must first go to 
some player other than the two play- 
ers standing on the line next to him. 
Any player who first legally receives 
the ball may run with, pass or kick 
Ry 

Rule 7, Section 4, Article 2. The 
word “can” has been changed to 
“MAY” and a new sentence added at 
the end of the paragraph. This 
Article now reads, “If the team in 
possession of the ball makes a back- 
ward pass or fumbles it, and the ball 
after striking the ground is then 
recovered by an opponent, it is dead 
at the point of recovery and MAY not 
be advanced. IF THE BALL IS 
RECOVERED BEFORE STRIKING 
THE GROUND IT MAY BE 
ADVANCED.” This last sentence 
clears up a point that was often 
raised by the officials last year. 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 2, Item 1. 
The words “WHEN THE BALL IS 
SNAPPED” have been inserted, mak- 
ing the sentence now read, “The 
players on the ends of the line and 
players who are at least one yard back 
of the line of scrimmage of the pass- 
ing team WHEN THE BALL IS 
SNAPPED, etc.” 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 2, Item 2. 
PENALTIES. Under the second para- 
graph the words “IN THE FIELD 
OF PLAY” have been added, making 
the first part of this paragraph now 
read as follows: “Forward pass 
which touches or is touched IN THE 
FIELD OF PLAY by a player orig- 
inally ineligible, or one who has 
become ineligible through going out 
of bounds.” 

Further, the same words “IN THE 
FIELD OF PLAY” have been in- 
serted in the third penalty, making 
this one read as follows: “For 
second, third or fourth incomplete 
(IN THE FIELD OF PLAY) or 
illegal forward pass in any series of 
downs,” etc. 

Rule 7, Section 5. The following 
new approved ruling has been added: 
“TEAM A MAKES A FORWARD 
PASS WHICH CAROMS OFF AN 
INELIGIBLE PLAYER (OR THE 
SECOND ORIGINALLY ELIGIBLE 
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ATHLETIC TAPE 


A strong, over-size fibre core revolves & 


I freely on the thumb, allowing easy 
control of tension in strapping. 


2 The Zine Oxide plaster mass is of "sy # 
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finest quality, especially developed for 





Athletic use; sticks instantly and thor- a 
oughly in any climate; readily re- 
moved without injury to the skin. A 
During transportation and _ storage, n 
4 the weight is carried by the center . 
core of the shipping spool, which in Adhesive 
turn is supported by sturdy wooden 
end pieces. Thus — “SR” Athletic 
Tape always reaches you in perfect Plaster 
condition. 
“SR” Athletic Tape is packed in a Especially 
4 substantial, convenient drum that gives d 
best protection during transportation Develope 
and most convenience in handling. 
to meet the 
Each drum ne bauer inches in ger R 
of this fine Athletic Tape cut in rolls o i 
three convenient widths, each roll thirty- equirements 
six yards, as shown here: of 


SR 2571—12 rolls 1” x 36 yards 


SR 2577— 8 rolls 114” x 36 yards Trainers 


SR 2572— 6G rolls 2” x 36 yards 
and 





Coaches 
A® one of the largest manufacturers of Ad- 
+& hesive Plaster for General Hospital and : for 
Surgical use, we have long been aware of the Strapping 
increasing use of Adhesive Plaster in sports of Binding 
all kinds — not only for giving support to Bandaging 
strains and sprains but lately, more and more, and 
for corrective and preventive strapping. Bracing 


We have consulted and experimented at for all forms of 


s) length, with leading coaches and trainers, and Amateur or 


Professional 


ATHLETIC 
ACTIVITY 


following their recommendation we now sub- 
mit “SR” Athletic Tape as the Adhesive which 
fully meets the requirements of the Athletic 
Field in every respect. 














Ask your supply house today — if they cannot furnish “SR” Athletic Adhesive 
ask us for full information. 


The Seamless Rubber Company, 207 City Point, ~ New Haven, Connecticut 


Makers of Fine Rubber Goods for over Fifty Years 
———— == TT SEGRE A 
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PLAYER OF THE PASSER’S 
TEAM) INTO THE HANDS OF A 
TEAM B PLAYER, WHO AD- 
VANCES THE BALL. RULING: 
THE RUN IS NOT ALLOWED AS 
THE PASS IS INCOMPLETE 
AND THE BALL IS DEAD.” This 
also clears up a disputed point and 
will meet with the approval of the 
officials. 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 3. The 
rule formerly read, “A pass may not 
be intentionally thrown to the ground 
to save loss of yardage.” It now 
reads, “A FORWARD pass may not 
be thrown to the ground intentionally 
to save loss of yardage.” 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 4. The 
word “FORWARD” has been added in 
the second paragraph which now 
reads, “When ineligible players who 
have crossed the line of scrimmage in 
any way obstruct the right of way of 
opponents on a FORWARD pass 
which has crossed the line of scrim- 
mage, it is interference.” 

Under the same Article in penalty 
2 a change has been made as follows: 
“Interference by team which did not 
make pass—Ball goes to opponents 
at spot of foul AS FIRST DOWN.” 
By adding the words “AS FIRST 
DOWN” the meaning of the rule is 
made clear. 

Rule 7, Section 6. The last part of 
Article 1 has been changed to read, 
“If he so touches or recovers the ball, 
the opponents may put it in play at 
the spot WHERE HE FIRST 
TOUCHED IT. IF THEY DO NOT 
CHOOSE TO EXERCISE THIS 
PRIVILEGE (AFTER THE BALL 
BECOMES DEAD) THIS TOUCH- 
ING OF THE BALL SHALL BE 
DISREGARDED. IF THE KICK- 
ING TEAM LEGALLY RECOVERS 
THE BALL, IT MAY NOT BE 
ADVANCED.” Formerly the rule 
read, “If the kicking team legally 
recovers the ball, it is dead at the 
point of recovery.” Under the new 
wording, while a ball may not be 
advanced, it is apparent that the 
Committee intends that it shall not 
necessarily remain dead. 

Rule 7, Section 6, Article 2. The 
last approved ruling has been changed 
to read, “Team A punts and the ball 
comes to rest on the ground (the fol- 
lowing words have been eliminated: 
“without having been touched”) and 
no player of either team makes any 


attempt to secure it. Ruling: Team 
B’s ball.” 
Rule 7, Section 7, Article 1. The 


following paragraph has been elim- 
inated: (h) “When a foul has been 
called.” 

Rule 7, Section 8, Article 1. “Any 
kicked ball IN PLAY” etc. The words 
IN PLAY have been added. 

Rule 8, Article 3. The last approved 
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ruling. The last part of this has been 
changed to read, “but no opponent is 
so located THAT IT WOULD BE 
POSSIBLE FOR HIM TO REACH 
THE BALL BEFORE IT TOUCHES 
THE GROUND.” Formerly the rule 
read, “but no opponent is so located 
that he could have caught the ball.” 
This will give the man making a fair 
catch more protection than formerly. 

Rule 8, Section 2, Article 3. The 
last paragraph of the supplemental 
notes has been changed to conform 
with the interpretation made last 
year by the Rules Committee. It now 
reads, “After a free kick the ball is 
to be considered a ‘kicked ball’ until 
it is declared dead. If a return kick 
is made, Section 6 of Rule 7 applies.” 
Since this rule was in force last year 
there should be no confusion caused 
by the change in phraseology. 

Rule 8, Section 2, Article 6. The 
approved ruling has been changed to 
read as follows: “On a free kick 
other than a kick-off, the ball goes out 
of bounds before reaching the oppo- 
nents’ restraining line.” The follow- 
ing words have been omitted: “or 
before being touched by an opponent.” 

Rule 9, Section 3, Article 2 has been 
rewritten and now appears as follows, 
“If a foul occurs during ‘try’ the 
usual penalty shall be enforced and 
the ‘try’ may be made again, unless 
the offended team declines the pen- 
alty.” Further, the following ap- 
proved ruling has been included, “ON 
A TRY-FOR-POINT A PLAYER OF 
TEAM A MAKES A FORWARD 
PASS FROM A POINT THREE 
YARDS BACK OF HIS LINE OF 
SCRIMMAGE. RULING: LOSS OF 
A DOWN. ANY PENALTY WHICH 
INVOLVES THE LOSS OF A 
DOWN FORFEITS THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO SCORE AN ADDI- 
TIONAL POINT.” This is the most 
important change made in the new 
rules. and the former method of 
awarding the additional point when 
a foul was committed during the try 
will no longer be used. Rule 9, Sec- 
tion 3, Article 2 now specifies that the 
usual penalty as elsewhere provided 
in the rules is to be enforced if a foul 
occurs during the try. 

Article 3 and Article 4 together 
with the approved rulings as they 
appeared in the 1930 rules have been 
eliminated and the following supple- 
mental note has been added following 
Article 5: “THE TRY-FOR-POINT 
STARTS WHEN THE REFEREE 
BLOWS HIS WHISTLE TO INDI- 
CATE THAT PLAY MAY BEGIN.” 

Rule 9, Section 4, Article 1. In 
the fourth line the word “carried” has 
been changed to “SENT.” This 
change in phraseology does not change 
the meaning of the rule. 

Rule 9, Section 4, Article 2. A new 


approved ruling has been added which 
reads as follows: “TEAM A KICKS 
FROM SCRIMMAGE AND THE 
BALL AFTER CROSSING THE 
SCRIMMAGE LINE BOUNDS 
BACK ACROSS TEAM A’S GOAL 
LINE WITHOUT HAVING BEEN 
TOUCHED BY A PLAYER OF 
TEAM B, AND IS RECOVERED 
BY TEAM A IN ITS END ZONE, 
OR GOES OUT OF BOUNDS FROM 
THE END ZONE. RULING: 
SAFETY.” 

Rule 9, Section 4, Article 2. The 
first approved ruling has _ been 
changed to read, “There is a free ball 
in TEAM B’s end zone” etc. Last 
year this provision covered a free ball 
in either end zone although Team B’s 
end zone undoubtedly was the one 
referred to. 

In the second approved ruling under 
the same article the words “FROM 
BEHIND THE GOAL LINE” have 
been added at the end of the state- 
ment which now reads, “On a kick- 
off, free kick or fumble by Team A, 
which crosses Team B’s goal line, a 
player of Team B makes a forward 
pass FROM BEHIND HIS GOAL 
LINE.” This will clear up a point 
that. caused some trouble last year. 

Rule 9, Section 5, Article 1. The 
following new approved ruling has 
been added: “TEAM A MAKES A 
SAFETY AND ON THE PLAY A 
MEMBER OF TEAM B IS DIS- 
QUALIFIED. TEAM A PUTS THE 
BALL IN PLAY BY A PLACE-KICK 
FROM TEAM B’S 40-YARD LINE, 
THE BALL PASSING OVER THE 
CROSSBAR OF TEAM B’S GOAL. 
RULING: GOAL FROM THE 
FIELD. THE FREE KICK AFTER 
A SAFETY IS EXACTLY THE 
SAME AS THOUGH A _ FAIR 
CATCH HAD BEEN MADE AT 
THE SPOT FROM WHICH THE 
BALL IS KICKED.” 

Rule 9, Section 6, Article 1, Item 1. 
The words “AND CONTROL” have 
been added and the first part of the 
sentence now reads, “A touchback is 
made when the ball in possession 
AND CONTROL” etc. 

In Item 2 of the same rule, section 
and article the words “ON, ABOVE” 
have been added so that the last part 
of the sentence reads, “a player, or 
any obstruction ON, ABOVE or be- 
hind the goal line.” 

Under Item 6 the following has 
been added at the last of the sentence 
which now reads, “had the foul 
occurred in the field of play, OR 
WHICH AFTER THE PENALTY IS 
ENFORCED LEAVES THE BALL 
IN POSSESSION OF THE 
OFFENDED TEAM BACK OF ITS 
GOAL LINE, a touchback shall be 
declared.” This change also is in the 
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interests of clarity and will be 
welcomed by the officials. 

Rule 9, Section 6, Item 8 in the 
1930 rules has been eliminated as a 
separate item and has been made a 
part of Item 7. Last year’s Item 9 
now becomes Item 8. 

Rule 10, Article 3. The penalty has 
been changed to read, “Loss of ball to 
opponents IF FOUL OCCURS IN 
FIELD OF PLAY. IF IT OCCURS IN 
OFFENDER’S END ZONE ITIS A 
SAFETY. IF IT OCCURS IN 
OPPONENTS’ END ZONE ITIS A 
TOUCHBACK.” 

Rule 11, Article 1. PENALTY. The 
second paragraph has been changed to 
read, “If the ball was dead when the 
offense occurred, the penalty shall be 
enforced from the spot from which 
the ball WOULD NEXT BE PUT 
IN PLAY HAD NO FOUL 
OCCURRED.” 

Rule 11, Article 2. The words “OR 
END ZONE” have been inserted at 
the end of the paragraph which now 
reads, “shall at any time come upon 
the field of play OR END ZONE 
without permission of the Referee.” 

In like manner the words “OR 
END ZONE” have been added in 
Article 3, making it clear that an 
attendant may not encroach upon the 
end zone or the field of play without 
first reporting to an official. 

Rule 11, Article 5. The word 
“PLAYERS” has been added so that 


the sentence now reads, “There shall 
be no unsportsmanlike conduct by 
PLAYERS, coaches, trainers” etc. 

Rule 12, Section 3, Article 2. The 
following new approved ruling has 
been added: “PLAYER OF TEAM 
A KICKS FROM BEHIND HIS 
OWN GOAL LINE. HE IS RUN 
INTO BY PLAYER OF TEAM B 
WHOM HE STRIKES WITH 
CLOSED FIST. RULING: BALL IS 
RETURNED TO THE SPOT 
WHERE IT WAS PUT IN PLAY. 
TEAM A PLAYER IS DISQUALI- 
FIED. TEAM A IS PENALIZED 
HALF THE DISTANCE TO ITS 
GOAL LINE AND THE DOWN IS 
PLAYED OVER.” This will clear up 
the question as to whether a foul in 
the end zone shall be penalized by a 
touchdown or not. It also covers the 
question as to whether a slugging foul 
is offset by a foul committed by 
running into a kicker. 

Rule 12, Section 4 has been changed 
to make clear in the matter of choice 
of penalties the point involved when 
a foul and incompleted forward pass 
have occurred on the same play. The 
rule now reads, “In case officials sig- 
nal different fouls, OR A FOUL AND 
AN INCOMPLETED FORWARD 
PASS,” ete. Since an incompleted 
forward pass is not considered a foul 
this question always created consid- 
able discussion in previous years. 

Rule 12, Section 5. A new para- 


graph has been added at the end of 
the section which reads, “IF A 
FOUL, UNDER RULE 11, ARTICLE 
5, OCCURS BETWEEN THE 
HALVES THE PENALTY SHALL 
BE ENFORCED ON THE SUC- 
CEEDING KICK-OFF. THE REF- 
EREE SHALL EXPLAIN TO THE 
FIELD CAPTAINS THE IMPEND- 
ING PENALTY BEFORE THE 
CHOICE OF KICK-OFF OR GOAL 
IS MADE.” 

Rule 12, Section 7. The first part 
of this section has been changed and 
the first part now reads, “AN 
ILLEGAL FORWARD PASS IS A 
FOUL.” This makes clear that while 
an illegal forward pass is a foul, an 
incompleted forward pass is not 
classed as a foul. 

Further, in the last part of the 
second paragraph under Section 7, 
the sentence now reads, “unless the 
pass becomes incomplete by touching 
an ineligible player, in which case 
the penalties for THE FOUL AND 
THE INCOMPLETE FORWARD 
PASS shall offset each other.” 

Rule 12, Section 8, Article 4. The 
following approved ruling has been 
added: “TEAM A HAS MADE A 
FIRST DOWN AND ITS FIELD 
CAPTAIN CALLS TIME OUT FOR 
THE FOURTH TIME IN THE 
HALF WITHOUT MAKING A SUB- 
STITUTION. RULING: FIRST 
DOWN, 15 YARDS TO GAIN.” 


An Outline of Basketball 


Fundamentals 


By CHARLES 


McGuUINNES 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR, HIGH SCHOOL, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


r NHE material contained in the 
following outline was gathered 
from many sources. We print 

about 200 copies of this and give one 

to each boy engaged in basketball. 

This is quite convenient. A test is also 

a part of this project. 


Passing 


“Keep eye on ball”—this is perhaps 
the most important fundamental of 
the game. 

KINDS OF PASSES—TWO 
HAND: chest, underhand, side-arm, 
bounce pass. ONE HAND: baseball, 
underhand, cross-chest passes pre- 
dominate. Trick passes are not 
advised. All passes should be made 
from the same level. Chest passes do 
not combine well with bounce—essen- 
tially low—passes. 
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All passes must be accompanied by 
faking and feinting, either a shot or 
passing to someone else. 

It is imperative that the passer cut 
after passing. 


Pivoting 

This act means simply “change of 
direction,” and is performed either 
with or sans the ball. When used 
while in possession of the ball the 
maneuver usually blocks off an oppo- 
nent and permits a back pass to a 
trailer, a hook pass over the guard’s 
head to a team mate or a shot at the 
basket. 

The pivoter must land on the balls 
of both feet after judging the dis- 
tance between self and opponent. 

Pivot to avoid a held ball, also to 
pass the ball in another direction than 


that of original movement. The piv- 
oting player should, while in posses- 
sion of the ball, guard against 
dragging the pivot foot—this is 
traveling, and against the rules. 

A player who does not have the ball 
and who is trying to shake his guard 
can best employ the pivot and cut to 
eliminate this defensive player. 


Dribble 


Players should learn when not to 
dribble. The only time a dribble 
should be used is when the players 
cannot pass or shoot, unless it is a def- 
inite part of a play. 

Do not bounce the ball once upon 
receiving it, as this act deprives you 


of an opportunity to dribble on the 


same play. Your dribble, if used, 
would be the second and illegal. 
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These 11 points of itch-Cek superiority 
combine to produce the season’s most out- 
standing detachable cleat values! 








|. Lasts that fit—that give firm, com- 
fortable support to the player's foot. 
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Regulation height. 
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Goodyear welt construction. Strong, 
serviceable, lasting. 


4. Genuine blue-back kangaroo uppers. 
Soft, pliable . . . light in weight. 


Stainless, rustproof eyelets. 


6. Extra hard waterproof box toes— 
won't soften up on the muddiest 


fields. 


7. Solid, moulded sole leather counters. 
Give firm, flexible and lasting heel 
support. 


8. Flexible shank of oil-tanned leather 
that won't crack or break! 


9. Oak-tanned sole and heel. Special 
extension heel prevents “sagging” of 


upper. 


10. Spring steel plates to reinforce tap 
and heel. Keep sole in shape, pre- 
venting warping and buckling. Pre- 
vents cleats from pushing up through 
sole. 


11. Detachable cleats. Unchanged in 
three years of service on the nation’s 
most popular gridirons. These cleats 
have proved to be preeminently fitted 
to hold up and give absolute satis- 
faction under the speed and stress 
of modern football. The bolts are 
anchored from the inside of the shoe 
through the entire sole. This sim- 
ple arrangement makes it easy to re- 
place the entire attachment. Cleats 
supplied in regular and mud lengths. 
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A successful dribbler uses both 
hands on occasion, and keeps his eyes 
on the opponents rather than on the 
ball—his finger tips are eyes on the 
bail. 

The proper technique calls for hit- 
ting the ball on the rear half with the 
finger tips out-spread. The player 
should dribble high for speed and low 
for pivoting and blocking. 

Before starting to dribble, a player 
should fake a shot or pass to get his 
guard off balance; then dribble out 
and around him. He should pass 
when in a jam. 


Continued practice is the only 
means of becoming a _- successful 
dribbler. 


Faking and Feinting 

These tactics are employed by all 
good basketball players to disguise un- 
til the last moment of their move. 
Looking one way and passing another 
is the most common. Faking a pass, 
then shooting, coupled with the re- 
verse of this, are used to good advan- 
tage. This phase of the game 
demands that those players without 
the ball keep their eyes on it. 


Cutting 

This is a maneuver designed to 
eliminate the guard and place you in 
position to receive the ball for a shot 
or return pass. In order to cut 
effectively, you must constantly em- 
ploy a change of pace, pivots, fakes, 
etc. The best way, perhaps, is to draw 
your opponent away from the basket; 
then beat him back. by cutting, quick 
stops, turns, etc. 

You cannot lose your guard if you 
continually move about at the same 
pace. 

This offensive move is used mostly 
when playing against a man-to-man 
type of defense. 


Follow-Up 

How important this is and how 
sadly neglected! The players who do 
not follow their own and opponents’ 
shots will lose the ball game. “The 
territory under the basket always 
belongs to the best team.” 

A player following the shot must 
time his jump for the rebound so as to 
reach it at the highest point. He 
must do one of three things with it: 
shoot, pass or tip to a team mate, or 
at least get a held ball. If the latter, 
two hands must be upon the ball when 
alighting. 

Three players should follow up 
every shot, two from the sides and one 
down the center. 


Shooting 
This of course is the most import- 
ant fundamental of basketball. A team 
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composed of five good shots is hard to 
defeat. 

There are many types of shots in 
use today but they all fall into two 
classes: one hand and two hand shots. 
The one hand shots are made while 
going toward the basket or going 
away. The shot is a push, such as a 
shot-putter uses in track. The ball is 
floated up when clean shots are at- 
tempted, and given “English” when 
the back board is hit first. It is 
essentially a jump shot made after 
taking off from one foot, usually the 
left, and presenting the opposite knee 
to the opponent. In the two hand 
shots there are but two general kinds, 
chest shots and the underhand carom. 
The chest shot is used when guarded, 
the underhand carom on unguarded 
shots. Most players do not shoot high 
enough. Too many freak shots are 
attempted. 

A player should not spend too 
much time on “set” shots, except at 
the foul line, as few opportunities are 
presented for these goals. Practically 
all shots are made while on the move, 
after a pivot, cut, rebound, pass, etc. 

If every player would consider each 
practice shot as “the one that wins the 
game,” better results would be forth- 
coming. 


Breaking Fast 

By this is meant the ability to 
ascertain quickly whether or not you 
are on the defense or offense. By 
timing players, it has been proved 
that some take as much as 2% 
seconds in finding. out that their team 
has, or has not, the ball. This ability 
to break fast one way or the other is 
often the margin between victory and 
defeat. 


Offensive Play 


Players should be able to recognize 
the three types of offensive play in use 
today in order effectively to cope with 
it defensively. These systems are as 
follows: 

1. The long-shot-follow-up game: 
The offense uses short passes to 
“bunch” the defense; then passes out 
to their best long shot artist, who, in 
turn, shoots over the heads of the 
crowded defense—and this shot is in 
turn followed up from the three points 
mentioned previously. 

2. The quick-break offense: This 
type of play calls for recovery of the 
ball at the opponents’ goal and by the 
use of “spot” passes, made excep- 
tionally fast, working the ball down to 
the opposite goal before the opponents 
can get “set” in any presentable 
defense. 

3. The delayed attack: (Often 
called—incorrectly so—the “stalling” 
game.) The team employing this, lets 


the defense get set; then by a series 
of prearranged plays—not unlike 
those in football—attempts to work 
the ball through the defense for close- 
in shots. The team using this method 
of advancing the ball uses so-called 
“legal blocks,” wherein the offensive 
players by the use of the pivot simply 
“park” in the path of the defensive 
player, thereby preventing his move- 
ment toward the play. 

This delayed attack is used both 
against the five-man zone defense and 
the man-to-man. In the latter case 
the offense employs collision blocks to 
eliminate the guard of the scoring 
player. Briefly: The defensive player 
is blocked by an offensive player so 
that his man may go unmolested to 
the basket. 


Defense 

In football, a good offense is the 
best defense. Not so in basketball. 
The team with a well-nigh impenetra- 
ble defense cannot be defeated badly 
even though it lacks expert shots. 
The ability to defend is paramount. 
There are several types of defense in 
use today, but all are based on per- 
sonal or zone theories. 

1. Five-man zone defense: The 
defensive team, upon surrender of the 
ball, retreats to its basket, whereupon 
the players go into one of several com- 
binations; 3-2, 2-1-2 or 2-3. These 
positions are not unlike the backfield 
positions in football assumed by the 
team on defense. 

The idea is to guard a specific zone 
and not let anyone shoot from there. 
There are many variations of this de- 
fense, such interchangeable guarding 
duties, man-to-man, etc. 

2. Man-to-man or name-to-name 
defense: This type calls for close per- 
sonal guarding of an opponent selected 
prior to the game. The defensive 
player follows his opponent all over 
the court, paying no attention to any 
other players. The defensive player 
is out to see that his particular man 
does no basket shooting during the 
game. 


Possession of Ball 

Since only the offensive team can 
score—and scores win games— it fol- 
lows that possession of the ball is of 
utmost importance. Possession on the 
tip-off is worth somewhere in the 
vicinity of eight points. This value 
was arrived at after extensive study 
concerning the relative merits of tip- 
off control. Possession after shots at 
basket—the best team gets the re- 
bounds, and possession. Possession 
when behind is absolutely essential. 
Possession when ahead means that 
your opponents can not catch up as 
long as you control the ball. 
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Conditioning the Attitude of the 


to show the logical steps that 

should be taken to place the ath- 
lete in the proper state of mind for 
successful athletic competition in high 
school contests. 

The principal of the high school 
must be considered first in any high 
school activity. He is the guiding in- 
fluence for all functions that pertain 
to the school. It is the duty of the 
coach to interview the principal and 
in every way possible try to follow a 
line of procedure that will coincide 
with his ideas. The principal, on the 
other hand, should make a study of 
the athletic situation and be able to 
give advice and guidance to the coach 
and players in an intelligent manner. 
This may be done by making appear- 
ances on the field and in the gymna- 
sium during practice periods, and by 
consulting the coach concerning the 
problems that arise in connection with 
coaching duties. 

If the principal and coach under- 
stand each other and will talk frankly, 
they will be able to formulate an ex- 
cellent athletic policy eliminating 
many undesirable things that might 
cause trouble for the school or the 
team. It is also the duty of the prin- 
cipal to come in contact with most of 
the players on the team in order that 
the coach may have an opportunity to 
build a feeling of loyalty for the prin- 
cipal on the part of the team. The 
principal of the school may also make 
it possible for the coach to come in 
contact with the faculty and student 
body of the school, which is a very 
important step in building a success- 
ful athletic team. 


Faculty understanding and co-op- 
eration are very essential in shaping 
the attitude of a boy in athletics. The 
first move on the part of the coach is 
to meet with the members of the fac- 
ulty and interest them, if possible, in 
the athletics of the school. He should 
let them know he is working for the 
best interests of the boy—scholastic- 
ally, morally, and physically. He 
should show the teacher that he is 
willing to give the boy aid in keeping 
his scholastic standing as high as that 
of any other boy in school. Next, he 
should consult the school records and 
list the names of all boys who are 


[' this paper I am making an-effort 
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Athlete 


By LinpsEy W. AUSTIN 


WICHITA, KANSAS, HIGH SCHOOL 


out for a particular sport, and find 
their individual schedules. He should 
find what teachers each boy has for 
his various classes. Then he is in a 
position to ask for help from the 
teacher. He should merely suggest 
that the teacher place in the coach’s 
office box the name of the boy and 
the subject in which he is failing; so 
that he may be able to lend some 
needed encouragement at the proper 
time. If the teacher will do this when 
a boy first falters in his work, and 
the coach will approach him in a tact- 
ful manner, the boy will sincerely ap- 
preciate the encouragement; and I 
have found in most cases that he will 
immediately start working and there- 
by change his attitude toward the sub- 
ject and usually toward the teacher 
as well. 

I have had opportunities to work 
with several boys, and by doing so 
have entirely changed the trend of 
their scholastic work. The following 
is an incident that actually happened 
in our high school. 

An English teacher placed in my of- 
fice box the name of a sophomore boy 
who was a member of the wrestling 
team. She stated in the note that the 
boy was impolite in class and that his 
attitude in class was terrible. As a 
result, she could not sign his eligibil- 
ity card for the coming meet, unless 
he changed for the better and imme- 
diately finished some outside work. I 
allowed this boy to read the note for 
himself. He replied that he did not 
think he was that bad, but that he 
expected to fail the course, as he did 
not like the teacher and she did not 
like him. This made the situation 
especially hard to handle. I decided 
that my best method was to appeal to 
the boy’s love for the sport. I asked 
him if he enjoyed wrestling, and he 
replied that he did. Then I told him 
that he had an opportunity to do a 
great thing for athletics if he would 
only try. I suggested that he go back 
to class and sell the teacher on his 
work and prove to her that because of 
his love for athletics he had changed 
his attitude toward the course. 

I did not consult the teacher for 
several days in order to give the boy 
time to make good. When I next saw 
the teacher she told me that the boy 


had come to her and apologized for 
his conduct and asked for an oppor- 
tunity to prove himself to her. He 
succeeded in changing his grade of F 
to a grade of B. This teacher later 
expressed a desire to have more of 
her pupils on the school teams; so the 
boy had succeeded in changing her 
attitude toward our entire athletic 
program. 


The student body may play a very 
definite part in shaping the attitude 
of a player. So a coach must not neg- 
lect to survey the school and be sure 
that there is a good committee in 
charge of the first pep meetings. The 
formation of pep clubs, one for boys 
and another for girls, must be one of 
the first moves. It is possible then 
for the boys’ club to have charge of 
one meeting and the girls’ club the 
next; and so on through the school 
year. 


In many schools there is only one 
pep club, and after the year is well 
along this one club may grow stale. 
But if there are two clubs, one will 
serve as an inspiration to the other, 
and usually they will work up com- 
petition to see which can put on the 
best pep stunt or have the most clever 
assembly program. 

These clubs should be supervised 
and encouraged to keep in close touch 
with the principal and the coach. The 
principal must be consulted first in all 
things which concern the school, and 
the clubs may well profit from his 
past experience. He may also give 
them suggestions regarding the or- 
ganization of their programs in order 
that they may derive the most good 
with the least expenditure of time. 

The pep clubs should consult the 
coach, for he, above everyone else, will 
know if they are making mistakes re- 
garding the individual players. I 
have seen student bodies ruin the at- 
titude of boys. Unfortunately there 
are a good many boys who do not 
react favorably to praise. And that 
is the basis of most pep programs— 
unless they are properly advised. 

The object of a pep assembly is to 
let the team know just how the stu- 
dent body feels about the coming 
contest and their devotion to the team 
and to the sport. But unlimited 
praise should be sparingly used. I 
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BEWARE THE “BACKSLIDER” FOOTBALL 


IF your punters’ kicks are dropping shortand _ ball is the one football that can’t sprout the 
low ... if your passer is flinging dud after defects that make a “backslider.” For the 
dud ... if your dropkicker is losing points Reach Double Lining holds it in correct shape 
that his skill entitles him to... as long as it’s played. No bulges—no “dead 
Then look to the ball they’re playing! spots.” So the Reach Football assures your 
, re team of having absolutely dependable ball- 
For it may be a “backslider” football. One doe ah aie oe 
that looks perfectly good. One that started its Ber 8 i A ; 
-_ f ; Inquire at your Reach dealer. He will 
gridiron career with you, strictly on the level. ; 
; ; ‘ gladly show you this great ball—as well as the 
But since then its shape has shifted just a : 
: : ; many other fine Reach balls at lower prices. 
tate. Or % has Geepleped.s bet of 2 bulge. And, if you’re interested, Reach equipment for 
Or an elusive “dead spot.” One of these — ‘ <i 


: any other athletic service, too. Remember— 
“backslider” footballs can make your team’s ey cE | 
xt . : Athletic goods marked “Reach” are the finest 
kicking and passing inaccurate and unde- 


ou can give a team. 
pendable. y a 
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“CHICAGO” 


Gymnasium Equipment 








OU will find in the “CHICAGO Line” 

of Gymnasium Equipment a wide selec- 
tion of types and styles to pick from — 
apparatus of all approved varieties, yet all 
of it distinctly “CHICAGO” equipment. 
“CHICAGO” Equipment is easily recog- 
nized as such by its advanced designs, 
better materials, its evidence of painstaking 
workmanship. The name “CHICAGO” on 


a piece of gymnasium equipment guarantees that it 
is “SAFE—STRONG—SERVICEABLE.” 


Write for Catalog No. 4 


CHICAGO 


Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
1835 W. Lake St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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TICKETS 


and Coupon 


Books. . 


Come to “Headquar- 
ters’? for all your 
TICKET needs. That’s 
what most of the “Big 
10’’ Conference 
Coaches do, year by 
year, as well as several 
thousand colleges, acad- 
emies and high schools. 

Send sample tickets, 
state quantities needed 
—and when. Will quote 
immediately. 


Portable Ticket Rack 


for ticket agencies. Carries 
like a suit case. Hangs on 
the wall. 


THE ARCUS TICKET CO. 


340 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO 














once heard a college coach make the 
following statement to his team just 
before an important game: “You are 
not playing for me; you are not play- 
ing for the president or an individual, 
but you are the picked group from 
four thousand students; and it is for 
them and for the institution you rep- 
resent that you must give all that you 
have, and more than you have, in this 
game.” There is a poem in Forrest 
C. Allen’s Basket Ball Bible which 
has been a great help to me in my 
attempts to get a team’s best efforts. 
It begins with the line, 

“If you think you are beaten, you 

ess ot 

Allen says to study the souls of 
your players as well as their heads 
and hands. The grip that a coach 
gets on the hearts of his players car- 
ries them to sensational victories, and 
in these sensational victories the 
players and the spectators get the 
thrills that they love. 

It is possible to gain or lose the fa- 
vor of the crowd by the first appear- 
ance of your squad. A team must be 
spectacular, clean and snappy in ap- 
pearance if they expect to gain their 
share of the cheers. I have seen 
teams with high priced equipment 


. look slouchy on the field because they 


were not shown the value of wearing 


their apparel in the best manner. A 
boy will take great pride in his ap- 
pearance if he knows that it is a 
direct reflection on his school and his 
team. After a team has gained the 
favor of the crowd there is only one 
way to hold it, and that is by good, 
clean hard playing and by showing 
the best of sportsmanship. Any fan 
likes to see a player hit hard or play 
his best, but the crowd of today 
usually frowns on dirty playing and 
the poor sport. They respect and ad- 
mire the fellow who can take it on 
the chin and smilingly come back for 
more. 

The last step for the coach is to 
bring all these things home to the in- 
dividual boy and show him just what 
the principal, the student body, the 
crowd and all the rest mean to him- 
self and to his team. I do not mean 
that he should know what has taken 
place in the development of these 
various points, but the smart coach 
will endeavor to bring these things 
about in such a way that the boy will 
be inspired to greater playing. Great 
teams are built around traditions, and 
these points that I have discussed 
have the power to make tradition. 
They lead to winning teams and win- 
ning teams serve as an inspiration to 
more winning teams. 


A Strange Paradox of Football 


By RUSSELL SCHILL 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, 
STRUTHERS, OHIO 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of a 
coach’s work is off the field and 
not on it! 

Strange as the above statement 
may seem, it is the keynote to the 
success of any college or high school 
football team. Today there are too 
many coaches who look at their 
watches too often. The instant a prac- 
tice session is over, they tear out of 
the field house, or gymnasium, hop 
into their cars, and don’t see the boys 
again until the next practice. 

That kind of a coach is always 
brooding and asking the town barber 
just why his team isn’t on the credit 
side of the ledger. Let me get down 
to facts and concrete examples as to 
just what I mean when I say 75 per 
cent of the coach’s work is off the field. 

Place yourself in the following sit- 
uation: It is a fine spring day; you 
are in your office gathering together a 
great deal of vital material to impart 
to that next year’s signal caller in the 
afternoon. You are about to go over 
to the athletic building when the phone 
rings and John Jones, President of 


the First National Bank, calls and in- 
vites you out to the country club to 
play a round of golf with him in the 
afternoon. You realize the importance 
of your appointment with the boy, but 
you also realize the prestige there is 
in being on the course with John 
Jones, the wealthiest man in town. 
You tell John you have another ap- 
pointment but that it can wait until 
a later date and that you will meet 
him at the course. You also call that 
boy, who has thought of the appoint- 
ment all night, and tell him you have 
another engagement and that you will 
go over things with him later. 

If you make a decision like that, and 
I know hundreds of coaches who are 
doing it, you might just as well start 
digging your grave as a coach. You 
can disappoint boys only once, because 
they have feelings all their own. 

‘A coach, to create an interesting 
spirit in football, must place it first 
in his own life. The situation just 
described comes up in any coaching 
career a great many times. The only 
way that it can be handled is to tell 
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Smart basketball coaches are already laying their plans for the coming season. 
New systems and plays to develop, new equipment to buy. But there’s one piece of 
equipment that will require no investigation, and strangely enough it’s the most 
important — shoes. All Stars have proved their merit and are the annual choice of 


hundreds of leading coaches. 


This year All Stars are even snappier in appearance, with their new black finish. 
The 29-ounce weight gives added speed and less fatigue. The scien- 
tifically-designed sole permits split-second stops and lightning-quick 












pivots. Assure fast footwork from the start by equipping your team 


The specially designed sole with All Stars. 
that means quick, sure 
pivoting. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
Malden, Massachusetts 


New York, 101 Duane St. Chicago, 3932 South Lincoln St., St. Paul. 252 E. Sth St., Park Square 
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John Jones you are sorry but that you 
have an important engagement with 
one of your football men that after- 
noon and that you will be glad to 
accept the invitation at any other 
time. Not only are you doing your 
work, but you are also building foot- 
ball interest and good will in the 
wealthiest man in town. 

I have the good fortune of working 
in a high school where we all know 
each other. The first thing I do in 
the spring is to get the names and 
addresses of all my fifty or sixty can- 
didates. These are all placed on file 
in my office. After the first week of 
spring football, I go through my list 
of candidates alphabetically and call 
at each one’s home. I talk to the par- 
ents first. After a while I get to the 
boy and ask him how he likes our 
practice sessions, how such and such 
a block is working for him, how he 
likes such and such a candidate for 
such and such a position. By the time 
I have gone around and seen every 
boy, I have learned each boy’s opinion 
of my practice sessions, his weak- 
nesses, his home life, and also a lot 
of football. What have I created? 
The greatest asset to a football team; 
that is, interest both in the boy and 
the parents. 

While I am learning all the points 
about the individuals in the spring, I 
treat them all alike and chat with 
them wherever I see them. 

During the summer I locate a posi- 
tion in the community as a playground 
director, but my interest is not pri- 
marily in the playground. It is in 
the squad of candidates that will make 
up my football team in the fall. I 
have given them fundamentals in the 
spring; so, during the summer, I have 
to build up group work and team 
morale. To take care of this, I or- 
ganize a six team indoor league at 
night for just football men, and we 
learn teamwork and the meaning of 
co-operation and unity. 

My psychology for the summer is 
to have them learn all they can about 
me other than when I am gushing 
forth football. I chum with them and 
talk over their problems, whether they 
be about financial conditions or their 
best girl. Before the summer is over, 
if I don’t have five or six personal vis- 
its each day from my boys, I have 
many little conversations over the tele- 
phone with them. I am just the leader 
of a great big gang of boys. I know 
that I must live and do what I am in- 
stilling in my boys. By the time fall 
rolls around, I know each candidate 
and we do nothing but eat, sleep and 
drink football, after the boys have 
taken care of their scholastic work. 

I make it my business to stand 
around in the halls and greet each 
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one with some little joke or remark, 
because our practice sessions on the 
field call for seriousness and concen- 
tration on whatever point we are try- 
ing to put across. These little re- 
marks seem to put them in a good 
mood if things did not go right on 
the field the day before. 

In the evening I have regular office 
hours from seven to ten when the boys 
can come to get their injuries cared 
for or to talk over any phase of their 
school work or any point which they 
did not get in the practice session on 
the field. The point to remember here 
is that it is not a loafing place or 
hang-out. This not only keeps my men 
in shape, but it keeps them away from 
the many down-town coaches and the 
All-American bleacher players. 

In order to have every single person 
—man, woman, boy, girl and child— 
in the community interested, one must 
explain the fundamentals of the game 
to them so that they will learn to 
follow the play and not the man with 
the ball. In order to have them do 
this, here at Struthers I advertise in 


the papers that I am going to conduct 


a football school for anyone in tewn 
In the évenings, two nights a week 
for two weeks. 

The first time I did this I was sur- 
prised to see the vast number of 
townspeople who were interested in 
learning the game. At the first meet- 
ing, we take up the principal rules of 
the game. After we have those 
threshed out, I draw up plays on the 
skull board and show them how every 
man has a duty to perform on every 
play, how every play is a so-called 
“perfect play” if ten men block and 
one man carries the ball. Then I 
have a few of my third and fourth 
stringers who can afford to lose a lit- 
tle sleep come over and demonstrate 
the various line and backfield blocks. 

On the last night of these meetings, 
I talk on the outlook for the season, 
our opponents and little characteris- 
tics in style of play that some of my 
boys will use in the games. My psy- 
chology here is to see that my hearers 
go away with a knowledge of football 
rules, fundamentals and the personnel 
of our squad. 

The next important step is to create 
spirit and to educate the students as 
to how the game is played. To get 
this across to the students, I have a 
football assembly, at which time we go 
over our schedule for the year, the 
rules and the different phases of block- 
ing in both line and backfield. When 
a coach has gone through these stages 
thoroughly, he has created what I 
would call championship spirit. The 
boys begin to bask and thrive in the 
everlasting talk which is rising to a 
high pitch in the town; even the men 


of the coaching staff know that they 
can’t fail such enthusiastic fans. 

The coach’s position is similar to 
that of the minister in the town, be- 
cause he is called on for all sorts of 
advice and help. I had the hard task 
of taking a six year old boy, who was 
an ardent football fan, to the dentist 
to have a tooth extracted. His mother 
offered him everything from a five 
dollar gold piece to a bicycle, but each 
time he got in the dentist’s chair his 
courage failed, Finally, she asked me 
to accompany them and, for reasons 
which I cannot figure out, he got into 
that chair as’a good tackle does when 
the going is tough and had the tooth 
removed without a whimper. The 
point I wish to bring out here is that 
a child six years old also gets the 
spirit and has confidence in the coach. 

When a coach goes into a town to 
work, he must sell himself not only 
to his squad but to every person in 
the town. A great many coaches for- 
get that they are a part of the faculty 
and that they must get along with the 
whole personnel. A coach, regardless 
of the fact that he knows his football, 
cannot get along if he isn’t backed by 
a school that has discipline. 

Notre Dame owes a great deal of 
its success to the fact that it is a 
well disciplined school. It isn’t hard 
for a coach to get the boys to concen- 
trate or have back-bone when he has 
that kind of an institution behind him. 

In schools where there are one or 
more assistant coaches, a great mis- 
take is sometimes made by the coach- 
ing staff when they don’t iron out the 
different fundamentals of football be- 
hind closed doors. The coach and his 
assistants must meet daily and organ- 
ize their work for the day, understand- 
ing that each fundamental is to be 
taught one way, regardless of individ- 
ual experiences and opinions. If any 
difficulties arise on the field as to the 
right or wrong of a fundamental it 
should not be corrected on the field 
but behind closed doors. The boys will 
then catch the spirit of unity and co- 
operation that exists in the ¢daching 
staff. a 

In summing up this little article I 
wish to stress what I mean by co- 
operation and unity. No team can 
expect to have efficient blocking or 
tackling unless it has eleven men 
working unflinchingly for one cause. 
There is unity when eleven men are 
in there working like one, like a ma- 
chine, as I call my team in action. A 
coach should so impress his boys with 
machine-like precision that they do 
not know any other way ‘to work. 

Maybe it would be well to explain 
how I get a squad of some fifty or 
sixty men to work as a unit. I will 
say right now that it isn’t done on the 
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There’s Still Time.. 





Typical evening attendance at football game floodlighted 4 
with G-E Novalux Projectors A, 


to FLOODLIGHT for Football | 


The early twilight of September warns of shortening practice time and 
games finished in gathering dusk. It is also a last reminder of the many 
practical advantages of floodlighting for football. 


With the quick cooperation of General Electric engineers, there is still 
time to seize these advantages — the extra hours of practice, the heav- 
ier attendance and bigger gate at evening games, the better conformity é 
with classroom duties. ; 

i 


G-E specialists have floodlighted more than a hundred football fields. 
Everywhere, coaches, managers, and players are emphatic in their nie 
approval. Quick action will bring you the same advantages. wt ‘ 








Write or phone the nearest G-E office to-day. A lighting engineer will come 
at once to your field and make recommendations— without obligation 
on your part. He will also show you how an installation may be paid 
for with the extra returns that correct floodlighting brings. 


710-134 
JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 
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There Is No OVEREMPHASIS 
on PROTECTION 


More and more the coach of a 
football team is called upon to 
judge his season not only by 
the percentage of wins, but also 
by the success of pulling play- 
ers thru WITHOUT INJURY. 


ACE Bandages help to solve 
the problem of preventing in- 
juries. Send for a copy of the 
Ace Athletic Manual for the 
prevention and treatment of 
Athletic injuries. 
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Springfield, Ohio 


Are You Ready for 
the Football Crowds? 


Immediate Shipment! 


WAYNE 
STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTANDS 


The Most Practical Portable Stands Made. Safe. Durable. Economical. 
There's a Wayne Stand to Fit Your School Budget 


Write or Wire for Details 
WAYNE IRON WORKS 
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Wayne, Penna. 
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field but it comes under the coach’s 
duty off the field. At least three times 
during the year we attend a good foot- 
ball picture at one of the motion pic- 
ture houses and we have a Sunday 
dinner. After we have played a hard 
game the day before, we go to a neigh- 
boring town to see professional teams 
in action. I might also mention that, 
when we go on trips, the men who 
play next each other sit together. 
The football movie, the professional 
football game and dinners are not the 
important features, but the compan- 
ionships we are forming. Naturally, 
when they get out on the field, the boys 
work like a unit, a machine, a family. 
I hope I have given my friends in 
the coaching profession a new slant 
on what many think are minor de- 
tails, or, might I say, the part that 
too many coaches neglect. A coach 
should not overlook a single one of 
the many. details connected with a 
football team and he should always 
remember that he is working with the 


joy of life. 
oa ae 
Miniature Golf 
Basketball 


Stuart Ball 
High School, Lincoln, Neb. 


S basketball is one of our major 
sports in school and takes up 
from three to four months of our 
school days in competitive sport, it 
is the coach’s problem to keep the 
boys’ interest during the playing sea- 
son. When the season becomes a 
grind, then the boys’ ability begins to 
wane and the team fails to play its 
best, a losing streak being the result. 
A smart coach is one who has not only 
the ability to teach fundamentals and 
inspire the team at the critical mo- 
ment but he is one who has the 
ability to keep the interest of his team 
on the game at all times. 

My theory is that this is done best 
by games played with the basketball, 
using basketball fundamentals but not 
playing the game itself. We have the 
informal game drills of 21, the game 
of 500, Crow and Crane, Triple-Tip- 
ping Game, You Know Me, Al and 
Pepper Pass. To these, it is our duty 
as coaches to add new and original 
games. 

The game which was originated by 
my boys this year, and which has 
proved to be the game for them to use 
in warming up, is the one they call 
“Miniature Golf Basketball.”  Acci- 
dently locating certain spots on the 
floor, they started this golf game by 
shooting from these spots. It then 
developed that it was necessary to 
have a nine “hole” course or nine 
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spots on the floor. These spots they 
marked with pencil, and they also 
made a chart so that if the spots were 
erased they could be duplicated in the 
next practice. 

The “holes” on this course were in 
various places: some to the side of the 
basket, which called for a par four; 
others near the free throw line, which 
called for a par two; others out in the 
back court, which called for a par 
three; and so on for the nine “holes.” 

The boys played this game each day 
in pairs, one boy playing the course 
and the other acting as a caddy. The 
total score was kept for the nine 
“holes,” and if one day a boy was 
“off” on a certain “hole,” he was 
elated the next day if he lowered the 
score or if by chance his total score 
was less than the day before. 

I-see in this game great possibili- 
ties of fundamental basket shooting— 
bringing in the interest of other 
games and developing the interest of 
the boy in his desire to shoot from the 
various places on the floor. 

As to the influence on the boys and 
their ability exerted by this game, it 
is hard to estimate its value, but I 
am sure all coaches will bear me out 
in my statement when I say that most 
boys, in their warming-up practice 
shoot only from the back court and 
equidistant from each side; conse- 
quently, when they are in a game and 
find themselves open at various places 
on the floor and ready to shoot, they 
over- or under-estimate. the distance 
of the basket and miss. 

This game, which uses basketball 
fundamentals in a very interesting 
manner, has proved decidedly helpful 
in maintaininng player interest while 
in the necessary warming-up period. 
I hope that it may prove beneficial to 


others. 
— ~— 
Relative Merits of 
Basketball Defenses 


Donald Trythall 
Coach of Basketball, High School, Elkhorn, Wis. 


LTHOUGH there are many de- 

fenses in use at present, most 

of them may be correctly classified 

under the following three styles: 

man-to-man, zone or regional, and 
five-man. 

Man-to-man defense is the simplest 
of all to teach. In this style of play, 
each defensive man takes a certain 
opponent and stays with him until the 
ball comes into his own team’s pos- 
session. It has an advantage in that 
a player may “point with pride” at 
the record book or checking sheet and 
say, “My man didn’t get a field goal.” 
Naturally, all the individuals will try 
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1. Note the per- 
fect fit, the ap- 
pearance of speed 
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2. Note the close fit 
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over the arch, made 
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cleats for side lever- 
age. 
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The severe pain and swelling, following badly 
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It aids the processes of healing, by dispersing the 
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of incapacity. 3 
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first-aid remedy and is used by leading coaches and train- 


ers throughout the country. 
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to have a good defensive record and 
work hard to keep their man from 
scoring. Against a blocking offense, 
however, this defense will be found 
inadequate unless the defense men can 
shift rapidly in order to cover the re- 
sultant free man from the block. This 
shifting-man phase is a highly de- 
veloped form of defense and only the 
most skilled and headiest of indi- 
viduals can cooperate to make it func- 
tion smoothly. A coach will find that 
on defense his men may be too 
anxious, and get so close to their 
opponents that a side-step or pivot 
and dribble will free the offensive 
man and allow him to break ahead of 
his guard and towards the basket. 
He should caution his players to stay 
far enough away so as to cover the 
opponent no matter which way he 
breaks. 

One weak defensive man on a team 
may cause the loss of the game. It 
is a coach’s job, therefore, to see that 
his weakest man takes the opponent’s 
weakest man and, likewise, he must 
see that the opponent’s highest scorer 
is covered by the shiftiest defensive 
man available. If it is apparent that 
the opponent’s floor guard never 
comes down into his scoring territory, 
the man designated to guard him may 
be used to help hold down the high 
scorer. This makes it possible to 
place two men on a phenomena! shoot- 
er and thus hold him in check. 

The zone defense theory is a good 
one. Each player has a certain part 
of the floor to defend and he must 
shift around in this area to rush 
shooters, intercept or gain a tie ball 
whenever it is possible. 

One advantage is that each player 
knows where his teammates are; so 
when the ball is recovered a quick 
break may be made down the floor 
without hesitation. Another good 
point is that it is a great energy saver 
and the defense has a chance to 
“breathe.” It is less tiring to cover 
a certain floor spot than to run the 
entire floor with an offensive player 
who is getting into position to ad- 
vance the ball. An apparent dis- 
advantage comes when the offense 
sends two men or more into one area. 
On a large floor, it might then be 
necessary for the men to shift and aid 
in covering the spot containing the 
two men. However, the chief caution 
to the defensive players should be to 
play to intercept the ball. If a 3-2 
man line-up is used, one of the front 
line men may be used to fall back and 
cover the extra man. 

Some teams using the 3-2 lineup 
successfully allow three opponents to 
sift through to be covered by the two 
defensive men, while the front de- 
fensive line remains intact until the 
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ball is passed through them. This 
might prove very dangerous if these 
three offensive men who sift through 
are big and rangy. The alternative 
is to send one of the front line men 
back to cover the third offensive man 
through. 

The five-man defense has, of course, 
many variations. The method to be 
discussed here is the one wherein the 
guards take the first two men through, 
the forwards take the next men to 
come down their side of the floor and 
the center or perhaps the center and 
one forward are left to harass the 
ball-passer and guard the last men. 
It is necessary to have a well-drilled 
team to use this defense efficiently so 
that the opponents will be covered and 
no “sleeper” allowed loose. Each of- 
fensive drive is likely to find a defen- 
sive man covering a different offensive 
man than previously because of 
changes by the other team. This may 
cause confusion enough to allow a 
close-in shot. Practice can offset this 
possibility, however, and the defense 
will prove valuable in that offensive 
men may be readily picked up coming 
down on their drive. Here is where 
the variations of the five-man defense 
start. As described above, the defense 
pick up their men, and, if they stay 
by them until repossession of the ball 
takes place, they are playing a man- 
to-man variation. However, they may 
shift men back and forth by calling 
and “talking it up” so as to conserve 
their own energy and prevent blocks, 
and to keep from being taken out of 
position. We might name this the 
five-man shifting defense. The latter 
shifting-man version is popularly em- 
ployed to good advantage by college 
and university teams. It is usually 
quite difficult for high school lads to 
handle, and the surer style for them 
would be the five-man man-to-man 
combination. 

Many coaches fail to appreciate the 
value of defense, and thus slight it in 
practice. Against an equally strong 
team it is safe to assume the oppo- 
nents will have the ball approximately 
one-half the time. It is, therefore, 
apparently a wise plan to teach young- 
sters a systematic method of defense 
and drill on it as much as on offense 
so that the opponents’ offensive drives 
can be properly checked. 


— ¢ — 


The Notre Dame 


System 


(Continued from page 17) 
added to the system of play, there still 
came a period—1925 to 1926—when 
the offense seemed to be having diffi- 
culty in making ground. The end 
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Knockdown Bleachers in the new men’s gymnasium 
at the University of Mlinois. 


How Large 
Is a Gymnasium? 


HIS is not a riddle. 


neering. 








It is a problem in seating engi- 


The gymnasium that reaches its capacity all too soon may 
be made to seat several hundred additional spectators by in- 
genious arrangement of bleachers. 


At the same time, greater comfort and visibility may be 
added. Note the use of mitred corners as shown above. 


The Leavitt technical staff can answer your question: 
“How large is my gymnasium?” Our engineers will tell you 
how to increase your revenue by installing additional safe, 
Write us today—no obligation. 


NOCKBOWN 


BLEACHERS 
made only by LEAVITT MF G. a. 


URBANA. ILLINOIS 


comfortable seats. 





Send for 
this Book 








LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. 0., Urbana, Illinois 
Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 
Problems.” 
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Every Coach should immediately investigate 


COACH STUHLDREHER 
Football Shoes 


Endorsed by the man who under Knute 
Rockne became the leader of the famous 
“Four Horsemen,” one of our great “All 
American” quarterbacks and now the 
coach of Villa Nova College. Simple in 
construction, with detachable cleats. 
Lightweight, built for endurance and 
speed. No excess hardware—no bolts 
to back up and hurt the foot. Tested 
for two seasons by over one hundred 
players and coaches with remarkable 
success. 


No. 801 


Designed for schools and col- 
leges by a man who knows foot- 
ball and built by a firm which 
knows how to make good ath- 
letic shoes. 


Game cleats of harder composition 
Mud Regular Concave 
Cleat Cleat Cleat 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 
Swanson and Ritner Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO 
Martin & Martin 
5 Se. Wabash Ave. 


Write or wire for 
Samples and 
name of near- 
est Dealer 


NEW YORK 
258 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
1162 So. Hill St. 

















A new booklet 


“THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF FIRST AID” 


Is just off the press. It tells of athletic injuries and 
their treatment and is being mailed to every coach and 
trainer in the United States. 


If you have not received your copy, write us and it will 
be mailed at once. 


Do not neglect this important part of your training pro- 
gram, as the season's results depend on the condition 


of your men and the ATHLETIC LINE OF FIRST 
AIDS AND TRAINER'S SUPPLIES has been built 


to give you the ultimate assistance and keep your men 
in the game— 
Write today for booklet to 


The Cramer Chemical Co. 


Gardner, Kansas 
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runs, the off-tackle play, the many 
passes and other old stand-bys that 
had always delivered the goods were 
losing their effectiveness. The plays 
were the same; they were better 
timed and better executed than ever 
before. But the going was getting 
tougher. The answer was that the 
opponents had solved the formation; 
they had finally realized that the only 
things possessed by Notre Dame 
teams (and others using this system 
of offense) were a strong side and an 
excellent passing attack geared with 
it. All that we had on the weak side 
was a reverse play that was too slow, 
and a delayed cross-buck that was 
outworn and moth-eaten. 

Our opponents were widely over- 
shifting and doing a good job of 
tying up the offense. Something had 
to be done. It is said that trouble 
comes in bunches, and along with the 
defense being perfected to stop the 
offense, agitation already under way 
was gathering momentum to slow up 
the shift. The Rules Committee was 
being besieged with requests from 
coaches using set formations, and 
from some officials, to pass legislation 
to slow up the shift. The Rules Com- 
mittee promptly supplied the needed 
legislation. The first change was to 
make all shifting players come to a 
distinct stop; next, to a stop of ap- 
proximately one second; and finally to 
at least one second. With these 
changes the referee became a counter 
and finally a second timekeeper on the 
field. 

It is said that necessity is the 
mother of invention. The Notre 
Dame offense was practically stopped. 
Football coaches had solved the weak- 
ness of the formation, and the Rules 
Committee had slowed up the shift so 
much that the defense could spot the 
formation. Something had to be 
done and the answer was not long in 
coming. In 1927 the unguarded weak 
side found itself facing a spinner 
attack which for deception, speed and 
power was all that was desired at that 
time. 

The 1927 spinner attack was of the 
half spin variety with the halfback 
and the fullback carrying the ball. 
(See Diagram 7.) In 1929 the double 
spinner plays were added with the 
deep halfback, fullback and the out- 
side halfback handling the ball, all of 
which has added strength to the weak 
side attack, and has brought back some 
of the glory to the strong side plays 
which were the old stand-bys when 
there was nothing on the weak side 
except a few weak plays and a 
prayer. (See Diagram 8.) 

The Notre Dame system of football 
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Over a 
period of eighteen years it has gone 
on making contributions to the game, 
forcing changes in the rules, giving 
to the small, clever, heady player an 
opportunity to play the game, and to 
the spectators many afternoons of 
fine entertainment. 
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is fundamentally sound. 


Foot Ball Season 


(Continued from page 19) 


Boise Braves battle. A team that 
won’t be licked, can’t be licked. Such 
slogans have become a part of our 
Boise spirit and the above records 
prove that such traditions pay. 

We have a tough, ten game sched- 
ule which I am listing below. Even 
though school does not start until 
September 8, I am calling the first 
practice for Wednesday, September 2, 
as our first game comes September 18. 
Try hard to be out for the first prac- 
tice. Be in pretty good physical con- 
dition when you come. During the 
remainder of the summer be practic- 
ing plenty of straddle leg starts; stay 
low and lunge out fast and hard, keep- 
ing the eyes up. Practice using your 
arms and hands in a fast, hard, fore- 
arm jolt. 

When you come on the field for the 
first time and every time thereafter, 
have the “dobber up’”—be ready men- 
tally. Be determined to do your best 
and forge yourself a place on the first 
team. Be aggressive in every act and 
every play; be there first and be there 
vigorously; let the whole world know 
you’re in there rocking ’em. Be a 
booster; encourage the other fellow, 
never rag or razz but be there with 
the old glad hand and a slap on the 
back ’cause it takes eleven men to 
make a team. 

The season of 1931 will be the kind 
of a season we make it, depending on 
just how hard you and I think, plan, 
work and actually do. 








ps FS 

Schedule 
Sept. 18—Meridian at Boise. 
Sept. 26—Weiser at Boise. 
Oct. 3—*Buhl at Boise. 
Oct. 9—Filer at Filer. 
Oct. 16—*Twin Falls at Boise. 
Oct. 24—*Pocatello at Pocatello. 
Oct. 31—*Idaho Falls at Boise. 
Nov. 11—*Nampa at Boise. 
Nov. 21—*Burley at Boise. 
Nov. 26—Caldwell “at Caldwell. 
*Six conference games. 

Appendix 2A 
September 12, 1931. 


Dear Parents: . 
During the past six years the ath- 
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Coach 
Hudson 


Endorses 


Nurre Banks 








“More 
than pleased,” 


says Supt. 
Glass! 











are entirely satisfactory. 


from the entire surface. 





fans support the game better 


irregularities or tricky banks 











NURRE et 


Nurre Plate Glass 
Basketball Banks in- 
crease the fairness 
of the game and en- 
courage speedy, ac- 
curate shooting. 














COACHES! e ATHLETIC DIRECTORS! ¢ MAIL THIS COUPON! 


The Nurre Companies, Inc., Bloomington, Indiana. 


By Mail, free, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how to have a more 
efficient, modern gymnasium with Nurre Plate Glass Banking Boards. 


pT RR To Ee ee Pe EE ee ee Pee 


Address____.. 


Coacu C. E. Hudson of the 
Oregon City Public Schools, Oregon 
City, Oregon, writes: ‘“‘After having 
used your bank-boards for one sea- 
son, I wish to assure you that they 


sturdiness assures an even rebound 
We like 
them too because they are transpar- 
ent. They surely fill the bill!” 
Superintendent of Schools, Roy W. 
Glass, of the same city says: “‘We are 


they know absolute fairness prevails. 
| There can be no fluke wins due to 


Nurre Banks are installed. For fif- 
teen years they have been growing in 
















Coach Hudson 


more than pleased with the bank- 
boards furnished by you. We have 
not heard one objection or complaint, 
but many words of praise. 

Many Schools, Colleges and Profes- 
sional Teams have enthusiastically 
endorsed and adopted Nurre Plate 
Glass Basketball Banks. The smooth, 
absolutely plane, hard surface which 
is uniformly standard with banks of 
Nurre construction, gives every team 
a fair chance. 


Their 


BRINGS BIGGER GATE RECEIPTS! 


Nurre Banks often pay for them- 
selves in increased gate receipts, for 
every seat in the house is salable and 


popularity with hundreds of leading 
Schools, Colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
Professional Leagues. Made of heavy, 
genuine plate glass . . . three-fourths 
to one inch thick . . . they are abso- 
lutely smooth, cannot rust, splinter, 
warp, bulge or spring away from the 
ball... nor vibrate or rattle as wood 
or metal banks often do. 


STANDARDIZED 


ATE GLASS BANKS 


when 


when 


Coaches, Athletic 
Directors and Cap- 
tains of basketball 
should have the im- 
portant information 
in our booklet. 


Sold On Time Payments If Desired 

























































TRICO. 
Cleats 


Made of Genuine Horn Fibre 


the toughest material for cleats. 
That’s why TRICO cleats outwear 
all others. Do not chip, crumble, nor 
get mushy. They stand up under all 
weather ume” by better shoes 
yours have them. 


and 6 other styles 


The Famous TRICO 


Renewable Cleat 
Most dependable and 








equipped with 
TRICO Insist that 











attachment is a 
“bear” for wear. 


Literature on request 
TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 


Cleat Dept. 
1011 W. MeKinley Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


4t your dealer 


safest cleat on the 
market. The NEW 
10-B cleat for this 











LINE COACHING 


BY 
TOM LIEB 
University of Notre Dame 
Now 


Director of Athletics and Head Football 
Coach of 


LOTOLA UNIVERSITY 


Newly Revised ‘Text of Detailed Football 
Instruction on Line Play. Clearly illus- 
trated. First hand information on the Line 
Play used at Notre Dame and the unbal- 
anced line formations. Information gath- 
ered from playing at Notre Dame and 
—_ years coaching and scouting experi- 


This is the only book on strictly Line Play 
available. Forty-two illustrations person- 
ally demonstrated. 

Postpaid, $4.00 each 


TOM LIEB, Distributor 
LOYOLA UNIV., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


— en 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


110 U.S. NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 
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Branch Office: 
Lumber Ex Minn 
change, eapolis 


We enroll only normal end college gredustes. 
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letic teams of Boise High School have 
made some remarkable records; how- 
ever, we are prouder still that the in- 
dividuals who have played on these 
teams have been a mighty fine lot of 
husky, clean, keen minded boys. I 
firmly believe that the game of foot- 
ball has played a big part in teaching 
them to work with others, to be fair 
and sympathetic, and that it has de- 
veloped for them strong bodies and 
alert minds capable of meeting the 
duties of our present strenuous life. 
As I have followed this large group of 
fellows from high school, I have found 
that most of them are now in college 
or have gone out into life and are be- 
coming successful and useful citizens. 

Your own boy is now out striving 
to do his utmost to make a place for 
himself on one of our teams. If this 
great character building game of foot- 
ball is to be of real value to him, we 
must co-operate in order that he may 
see and realize things in their true 
value. I have taken the liberty of en- 
closing some suggestions which I 
think will be of some help to us. 

I hope that this 1931 football sea- 
son will be a big one for Boise High 
School, and one of great value to your 
boy because we have worked together 
toward a similar goal; namely, the 
welfare of the boys through the great- 
est game of them all—FOOTBALL. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. H. BASLER, 
Director of Athletics. 
Office Phone—377. 


Appendix 2B 
Suggestions 


1. The first qualification a boy must 
meet is scholastic. He must keep 
up his work in school satisfactorily 
if he is to be eligible. If he is to 
do this, he should spend at least 
part of his evenings at home with 
his books. 

2. The next requirement is physical 
fitness. To be sure that he is all 
right for football, we are asking 
that you have him go to your fam- 
ily physician and have his heart 
and lungs tested so that you are 
satisfied that he is physically ca- 
pable of strenuous activity. He 
should then follow a few simple 
rules of training so his body may 
be kept in perfect condition. 

3. He should have nine hours of sleep 
every night beginning and ending 
at a regular hour. 

4. There should be absolutely no eat- 
ing between meals. The good, 
wholesome food of the average 
American home is the best “train- 
ing table” we could devise. How- 
ever, the meals on the day of a 
game should be a little different. 
We will explain this to the boys. 
If the boy craves sweets, let him 





Announcing 


COACHING 
BASKETBALL 


A Textbook 
by 
J. Craig Ruby 


Coach of Basketball, University of 
Illinois 


All fundamentals discussed and 
illustrated with fifty action pic- 
tures. 


Ninety-nine diagrams show the 
theory of every conservative 
offensive and defensive system 
popularly employed. 


All phases of the game consid- 
ered in detail. 
Price $4.00 


TEAM PLAY 
IN BASKETBALL 


Part III of Coaching Basketball 
has been bound separately and 
constitutes a second book lim- 
ited to team play, 


Price $2.50 


Obtainable from sporting goods and 
book companies or the author 














Your address book—at your fingers’ tips when 
you want to know names and initials of fellow 
directors, executives and coaches—sports partici- 
pated in—stadium and field house capacities—tel- 
ephone numbers and other worthwhile information 
from all the important colleges in athletics. 


The BLUE BOOK of 
College Athletics for 
1931-32 


the product of months of hard work—as up-to- 
date as wo could make it—a substantially bound 
publication for your desk—and at periodic inter- 
vals supplementary information will be sent you 
up to the time the 1932-33 edition goes to press. 
The price of this service is $5 per year. The book 
is ready for mailing and if cash accompanies your 
order make it $4.50—a ten per cent discount. 


FRED TURBYVILLE 
522 North Charlies, Baltimore, Maryland 
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have syrup, lump sugar, or a piece 
or two of candy at meal times. 

5. We do not tolerate a boy on any 
of our athletic teams who uses to- 
bacco or liquor. 

6. Our policy this year in regard to 
athletic injuries is as follows: In 
case a boy is injured while out for 
athletics, we will give him first aid 
with a doctor’s care if necessary. 
If he is in need of further care or 
treatment, we will turn him over 
to the physician of his choice and 
the parents will be responsible for 
the expenses after the boy is in 
the hands of the family doctor. 
We have continued the same policy 
this year that we have used be- 
fore because we have found that 
most parents wanted their boys 
taken care of by their own family 
doctor. 

7. Dr. O. I. Cochran, osteopath, has 
again volunteered to serve the 
members of the football squad free 
of charge in any way that he can. 
He has been doing this for the 
past few years and has been of real 
help to us. 

SCHEDULE 

First Squad 
Sept. 18—Meridian at Boise. 
Sept. 26—Weiser at Boise. 
Oct. 3—*Buhl at Boise. 
Oct. 9—Filer at Filer. 
Oct. 16—*Twin Falls at Boise. 
Oct. 24—*Pocatello at Pocatello. 
Oct. 31—*Idaho Falls at Boise. 
Nov. 11.—*Nampa at Boise. 
Nov. 21—*Burley at Boise. 
Nov. 26—*Caldwell at Caldwell. 
*Six conference games. 


Frosh-Soph Squad 

Our second squad is made up entire- 
ly of freshmen and sophomore boys. 
They will play only five or six games 
with other similar squads or first 
teams of some of the smaller high 
schools. Their schedule has not been 
completed as yet. Mr. Lawrence A. 
(Larry) Wood will be their coach. 


sos 
Are Athletic Tests 
Valuable? 


OSCAR STRAHAN, DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OACHES would welcome a test 
that could select the best ath- 
letes from the student body or even 
one that would select the best from 
the group that report for a specific 
sport. Since there are a number 
of tests available which attempt to 
measure general athletic skill, it is 
the purpose of this study to determine 
whether or not these tests will be of 
value to a coach in the selection of his 
material. 
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... use Absorbines 


Epes? take the punishment muscles 

usually give you during these first 
days of fall training. Every day after 
every workout, rub down with soothing, 
easing, relieving Absorbine Jr. 


Ask any coach, any oldtimer of any sport 
just how effective it can be for giving 
quick relief from all muscular ailments 
and keeping you in “top form” condition 
througuout the season. They ought to 
know; they’ve used it for almost forty 
years. 


You may play football, baseball, tennis, 
basketball—any game—but just the same 
your need for Absorbine Jr. remains the 





Absorbine Jr. checks 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm in- 
fection which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” 
that itching, scaly or soft moist condition 
between the toes. Apply full strength at 
the first sign of infection. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Trainers, coaches—send for booklet, “Keep Them Fit” 
—and a free trial bottle of Absorbine Jr. 


Jr., the finest rubdown 
that ever limbered up an ailing muscle 


same to limber up stiff muscles, take out 
soreness, reduce pain and inflammation 
and knock even the stubborn “Charley 
horse.” 


For the daily rubdown, use two ounces 
of Absorbine Jr. to a quart of water, 
witch hazel or rubbing alcohol. Experts 
claim that this kind of rubdown every 
day is the best training method they 
know. 


Used full strength, Absorbine Jr. is an ex- 
ceptionally fine antiseptic to aid in the 
quick healing of cuts, galls, abrasions 
and “jock-strap” itch. 


Try Absorbine Jr. NOW—and then keep 
on using it. You will see why it’s in- 
dorsed by coaches, trainers and players 
the country over. At all druggists, $1.25 
a bottle. Hospital or trainer’s size, $2.50. 
Send for free sample. W. F. Young, Inc., 
245 Lyman St, 
Springfield, Mass. - 8@ 
In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 
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THE BEST 
FOOTBALL 
BOOKS 


The Forward Pass and Its De- 
fense—Dorais, N. D., $1.75 


(This is the newest and latest football text) 


Coaching—Rockne, N. D........ $5.00 
Football Problems—Rockne, N.D. 1.00 
Football for Coaches and Players 


—Warner, Stanford........... 5.00 
Coaching Football—Zuppke, IIli- 
RE ct auleet 6% cadU ae Coke Es oes 5.00 


Football—Lowman, Wisconsin... 4.00 


Line Coaching—Lieb, N. D...... 4.00 
Football for H. S. Coaches—Bach- 
I EE ons stad cedecac cee 3.00 
Football Today and Tomorrow— 
Roper, Princeton ............ 1.50 
Football Conditioning — Lang- 
SO ee ee eee 1.50 
The Four Winners (fiction)— 


SER, Eas 6a sc 0s sckessves 2.00 
Football Score Book—Canup.... 2.00 


Training, Conditioning, Care of 
Injuries, Rockne-Meanwell ... 2.00 


Trainers Bible—Bilik, Illinois... 2.15 


Books on every sport and on every 
phase of physical education 


THE ATHLETIC BOOK 
COMPANY 


formerly The Athletic Supply Co., 
Menomonie, Wis. 


6816 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 














Mies Quality 


aie Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


S; ecialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Two outstanding studies have been 
chosen, one by Frederick Rand Rog- 
ers,’ and the other by Frederick War- 
ren Cozens.” The study by Rogers 
proposes to measure the general ath- 
letic ability and physical fitness of the 
individual, through the use of a sim- 
ple Strength Index and a Physical Fit- 
ness Index he has devised. The study 
by Cozens proposes to measure ath- 
letic ability through the use of a 
battery of tests, and to ascertain 
further in what particular phase of 
development the individual is strong 
or weak. 

The same procedure was used in the 





it is said by its author “to hold any- 
where for boys and men between 11 
and 21 years of age at least.” The 
average ages of the college groups in 
this study were 20.7 and 20.6 years 
respectively. The results and con- 
clusions drawn from the study of 
these tests follow in summarized form. 
Football—total quarters played 
Rogers Test. r—=.06 N24 (1927 


season). 

Rogers Test. r—=.10 N24 (1929 
season). 

Cozens Test. r=.17 N24 (1929 
season). 


Basketball—total points scored 





Decile Distribution of 39 Athletes in 161 


Cases 


Rogers Strength Index 


De. Des Ba 
Athletes ...... 10 7 5 5 
Non-Athletes.. 5 6 11 12 


D.6 


D5 DA D3 
8 3 1 0 0 0 
9 14 16 17 14 16 


Cozens Test for Athletic Ability 


me” wae RT 
Athletes ...... 12 11 4 7 
Non-Athletes.. 5 6 13 10 


D.6 


D5 DA D3 
3 1 0 0 1 0 
14 11 17 16 13 


Group Judgment Scale (The Criterion) 


D9 Ds OD.7 
Athletes ...... 17 10 11 0 
Non-Athletes.. 0 2 8 15 





D.6 


D6 BDA DS D2 D1 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
12 18 12 22 19 14 








study of the Rogers and Cozens tests: 
(1) A check was made in regard to 
their validity as measures of general 
athletic ability; (2) their ability to 
select athletes from a fair sampling 
of college students was determined; 


and (3) a comparison was made be- 


tween these tests and measures of 
ability in the major sports of football, 
basketball and track. 

The criterion used to ascertain their 
validity as measures of athletic 
ability and to determine their ability 
to select athletes was a composite 
judgment scale. The judges were 
composed of instructors and advanced 
physical education students. Objec- 
tive measures of ability in the major 
sports were used as criteria to deter- 
mine whether or not these tests 
would be of value in selecting athletes 
for a specific sport. 

Available data for a group of 161 
college students make possible a direct 
comparative study of the Rogers 
Strength Index and the Cozens Test 
for general athletic ability. The 
Rogers test is also available for an- 
other group of 116 college men. The 
Rogers Strength Index was devised 
for use with high school students, but 





1Physical Capacity Tests in the Administration 
of Physical Education. 

2The Measurement of General Athletic Ability in 
College Men. 


Rogers Test. r——.54 N11 (1925 
season). 

Cozens Test. r=0 N8 (1930 
season). 


Track—total points made 

Rogers- Test. r=.15 N17 (1928 
season). 

Cozens Test. 
season). 


With the same group of 161 stu- 
dents, correlation coefficients between 
these tests and the criterion, the 
group judgment scale, were as fol- 
lows: 

Cozens: r==.78, P. E. .02. 
Rogers: r=.65, P. E. .03. 


With the other group of 116 stu- 
dents the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the Rogers Strength Index and 
the criterion was .51, P. E. .04. 


The relative differences between the 
two correlation coefficients which are 
directly comparable may be obtained 
by comparing the Predictive Indices 
of the two coefficients.’ The Predic- 
tive Indices were: 

Cozens: P. I. —.375. 
Rogers: P. I.=.241. 


The difference of .134 may be 
thought of as representing the per 


r=—.24 N 10 (1929 





*Rogers, F. R. “Discovering Athletes,’”’ The 
Athletic Journal, VIII (March, 1927). p. 36. 

°The formula for the Predictive Index, P. L = 
1 — 1/1 —-+? is discussed by E. M. Bailor, Gesient 
and Form in Tests of Intelligence, P. 27-2 
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cent difference between the two corre- 
lation coefficients. The Cozens test 
was, therefore, 13.4 per cent more 
accurate aS a predictive index than 
the Rogers Strength Index. 

In order to determine to what ex- 
tent these tests would select the indi- 
viduals best suited for athletic com- 
petition, a study was made of the 
distribution of the athletes and the 
non-athletes. -This was done by ob- 
taining the decile points for the Rog- 
ers Strength Index, the Cozens Test, 
and the Group Judgment Scale, which 
made it possible to show the distribu- 
tion of the 39 athletes in the group of 
161 men. A summary of these dis- 
tributions is given in the table on 
page 52. 

By referring to this table it may be 
seen that 35 of the 39 athletes (90 
per cent) with the Rogers test and 
37 of the 39 athletes (94 per cent) 
with the Cozens test were above the 
median, which would seem to indicate 
that all of the men who make a college 
team will attain scores in both tests 
above the average of a fair sampling 
of the student body, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional man with limited 
specialized ability in a certain sport. 
However, 38 of the 39 athletes (97 per 
cent) should be in the upper three 
deciles according to the criterion, and 
the fact that there were more non- 
athletes than athletes who attained 
scores above the medians tends to re- 
duce the usefulness of both in the 
selection of students for athletic com- 
petition. Furthermore, there are but 
ten non-athletes who have as much 
athletic ability as the athletes accord- 
ing to the Group Judgment Scale, 
although this can not be taken as posi- 
tive proof that the other non-athletes 
were incorrectly classified by the 
Rogers and Cozens tests. Coleman 
R. Griffith’ shows there are traits 
other than skill that make a good ath- 
lete, and possibly the judges have 
taken these qualities into considera- 
tion when they graded the men. 

To determine the usefulness of the 
Rogers and Cozens tests in the selec- 
tion of men for the major sports, a 
comparison was made between the test 
scores available for the men who com- 
peted during the seasons noted below 
and their ability in these sports as 
measured by total quarters played in 
football and total points scored in 
basketball and track during a season. 
Several factors are involved in the 
length of time men are kept in a foot- 
ball game, but it is safe to assume 
that the best players would play the 
longest. Likewise, the points a man 
makes during a basketball or track 
season should be a fair criterion of 


‘¢Pyschology and Athletics. 
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Special Attention.... 


Coaches and Faculty Managers 


You can now purchase a good high grade brushed mixed 
wool Warm-Up outfit, Pullover (two styles) or Coat 
Style, with Warm-Up Pant patterned on our regular 
varsity and college patterns. 


Warm-Up Garments 


Brushed Mixed Wool Quality 


NOTE: These garments recommended for basketball 
equipment on lower priced sets. 
There has been demand for a brushed wool garment at 
a popular price. We therefore offer these numbers, made 
of a good high grade mixed quality wool in brushed fabric 
similar to the better quality. These are made only in a 
few good selected standard patterns, as described. NOT 
MADE IN ANY OTHER STYLES. 
Description 
3080—Fulled wool mixed, round neck style with 
heavy ribbed neck and cuffs, double ribbed bot- 
tom, solid colors or combination color trim..Each $5.00 
1 Mites Fst: -ssue-Each $3.50 
3050—Fulled wool mixed, ribbed neck patterned 
zipper front style with ribbed cuffs, and double 
ribbed bottom. Solid colors or combination color 
ERT MES A ons: Fa She NG Each $5.50 
Illustrating Shirt 3080 o price -- onoees CN $4.00 
Slipovers made only in these two styles as described. 


Warm-Up Garment 
Coat Style 


Description 
3400—Heavy mixed fulled wool knit coat style, reg- 
ular style sleeves, ribbed collar with heavy double 
ribbed bottom and cuffs, in solid school colors or 
combination trim on ribbed neck, cuffs and bot- 


ee | ee = OS Se cee Se Each $6.25 

“er pune Each $4.25 
EXTRAS 

Pockets: £68 (QUQ6 cnc sscsccsckssccss- Piaget Per garment $0.50 

School ‘peiesis.... Per garment $0.35 


No. 3000 Pants Will Match 
These Above Garments 





Illustrating Coat No. 3400 


Warm-Up Pants 


Description 
3000—Heavy weight brushed wool mixed, with pat- 
NE CNOE 8 5 i, .....noncctimpeitenninimisantongheciia Per pair $5.50 
Will match 3080, 3050 Shirt and 3400 Coat. 
School price vsveeeee-Per pair $3.75 





In these body colors only: navy, black, scarlet, 
cardinal, maroon, purple, royal blue, old gold, gold, 
| kelly green, burnt orange, and light oxford. 








Illustrating 3050 ; bo 
WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BASKETBALL AND FOOTBALL CATALOGS 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF f i 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Robey Street 





CHICAGO 
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FOR 


ALL-YEAR SEATING— 


thiee portable bhiadhiiire of WOOD or STEEL 


Choice of two bleachers—one of structural steel—one of graded wood. 
Both are soundly designed, and proved under long service, to give 
safety and rigidity with even the largest, wildest crowds. Both are truly 
portable—can be erected quickly—and are flexible in their application. 

Circle A Bleachers—of wood or steel—can be used after the foot- 
ball season for basketball. They stand as securely on the gymnasium 
floor as on the playing field. Use them outdoors again next summer, 
for track and baseball games. 

These bleachers are unsurpassed for simple design. No screws or bolts 
to fasten. Nothing to get lost. Each part locks to the next. Write today 
for complete facts—and learn the moderate cost of these better bleachers. 

Circle A Products Corporation, 550 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana. 
New York Office: 475 Fifth Avenue. Also manufacturers of Circle A 
Portable and Permanent Steel Grandstands, Folding Partitions, Roll- 
ing Partitions. 


| | . 2 s | , s ‘ 
CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
4 a - - - « 4 A a - . 








NEW 
THE FORWARD PASS AND ITS DEFENSE 


Charles E. “‘Gus‘“‘ Dorais, Notre Dame-Detroit 


ability in those sports. No better ob- 
jective measures for measuring abil- 
ity in these sports are available at the 
present time. 

The correlation coefficients given be- 
low were computed by the Spearman 
Footrule method, which is not so re- 
liable as the Product Moment method, 
but is satisfactory to show a possible 
existence of relationship or as a pre- 
liminary survey in which only a few 
cases are used." 

The size of the correlations indicates 
little or no relationship, although the 
number of cases is too small to draw 
any final conclusions. It may be in- 
ferred, however, with these groups 
that the Rogers and Cozens tests were 
of no value in indicating players’ 
ability in football, basketball, and 
track if such ability was shown by 
total quarters played and total points 
made during a season. 


Conclusions 


1. Both tests measured general 
athletic ability to a certain extent. 
The Cozens Test was 13.4 per cent 
more accurate as a predictive index 
than was the Rogers Strength Index. 

2. The fact that a man makes a 
score above the average of a fair 
sampling of the student body in either 
test was no indication that he could 
make a college team. 

3. Neither test was of value in pre- 
dicting ability for a major sport. 

4. The value of both tests lies in 
their general ability to select athletic 
individuals and not in their ability to 
classify men for specific events. 

Achievement tests in each sport for 
classification and selection may be the 
solution, since general athletic ability 
tests do not seem to answer the pur- 
pose. Of these, tests that would 
measure football and basketball abil- 
ity would be of the most value to the 
coaching profession. 


General Conclusions 


The results of this study indicate 
that general athletic ability tests are 
of value in measuring the funda- 
mentals of general athletic skill, and 
not of great assistance in the predic- 
tion of specific skill or ability of an 
individual. An athlete in any one of 
the major sports must have a good 
deal of general athletic skill, and, con- 
sequently, will usually attain high 


Dorais was the first great passer for Notre Dame. Today he is the leading exponent of the 
forward pass as an integral part of the offensive system. 


scores in general athletic ability tests. 
It does not follow, however, that a 
man with a high athletic score will 
likewise attain eminence in any one 
of the particular sports, for the rea- 
son that specialized skill or ability 
comes as the result of considerable 


practice or learning. 





The book covers: The Passer; The Receiver; Protecting the Passer; The Mechanics of the 
Pass; DRILLS FOR PRACTICING THE PASS; The Man for Man Defense; The Zone 
Defense; Dorais’ Detroit Defense; Special Defenses; DRILLS FOR PRACTICING DEFENSE; 
and 
A: Set of Forward Pass Plays Used by Dorais Now. 


Price — $1.75 


THE ATHLETIC BOOK COMPANY 


formerly The Athletic Supply Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
6816 N. Ashland Ave. 














Chicago, Ill. 











Garrett, Henry E. Statistics in Psychology and 
Education, p. 189. 
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The Shifting Offense 


(Continued from page 14) 


in cycles. Rockne would perhaps have 
been equally as successful as a coach 
had he used the double wing-back for- 
mation and from a set position, had 
he so desired, but certainly his teams 
will be remembered by the millions of 
fans who saw them for the beauty 
and grace with which they shifted. 
It is noticeable that many teams which 
are now using the huddle system of 
calling signals come out of their hud- 
dle into a set formation and follow it 
by a quick shift; all of which may 
mean something. 





Who’s Who in the 


September Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


CHARLES McGUINNES entered the 
University of Washington from Sno- 
homish High School where he played on 
the football, track and basketball teams. 
While at the University he had the 
honor of having rowed on three win- 
ning crews at Poughkeepsie. 


Mr. McGuinness coached first - at 
Natick High (Mass.) then Abington 
High for two years and is now be- 
ginning his second year at Marblehead. 


RUSSELL SCHILL believes that win- 
ning and keeping the confidence of the 
players can best be done off the field. 
Schill has coached two undefeated foot- 
ball. teams, and, in his three years 
at Struthers High School (Struthers, 
Ohio), his teams have lost only one 
game. 


LINDSEY W. AUSTIN was graduated 
from Valley Center High School where 
he competed in basketball and track. 
He attended Kansas University and 
Wichita Municipal University where he 
competed in varsity football, basketball, 
baseball, track, and golf. He earned 
eleven letters in three years at Wichita 
University, was chosen the best all- 
around athlete for two succeeding years 
and was elected a member of the 
*‘Men’s Honor Five.” After being 
graduated from Wichita University he 
was principal and coach of Milton High 
School for six years where he handled 
football, basketball, baseball and track. 
He is starting his third year at Wichita 
High School, North, where he gives full 
time as a physical director and 
coach of football, wrestling and track. 


STUART BALLER entered York col- 
lege from Dewitt, Nebraska. After 
competing in football and basketball at 
York college and football at Nebraska 
Wesleyan he began his coaching career 
at Exeter High School. From _ there 
he went to Jackson High, Lincoln, 
where he enjoyed the distinction of 
being one of the outstanding basketball . 
coaches in the state. Last fall he trans- 
ferred to Lincoln High School. 


L. H. BASLER was graduated from 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, 
in 1921. His college work was inter- 
rupted by the World War, so he spent 
two years in the United States Navy. 
While in college he played center two 
years and tackle one year on some of 
th best teams his college ever turned 
out. R. L. Matthews was his coach 
Since leaving college “‘Baz” has made 
a remarkable record with his football 
teams. His first two years he spent in 
Athena, Oregon. The next two years 
he competed in basketball and track. 
work at Lewiston, Idaho. For the past 
six seasons he has been coaching in 
Boise, Idaho, where in the past four 
years his football teams have lost but 
one game and tied three out of a total 
of forty-one games played. 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





Service 
Track 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has used them 
continuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois and Nebraska and 
many others since 1925. This continuous use speaks for 
itself. Riddell cleats have won for themselves the 
unique distinction of being the original and only screw 
cleat that will stand up under hard usage. 


Quality 
Football 





Style G. A hand turned feather weight football shoe of the finest quality 
yellow back Kangaroo. Will stand hard usage for a game shoe. Cleats 
will not punch through sole. Used last year on Army, Navy, Illinois, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Iowa, Purdue, Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Stan- 
ford, University of Southern California, Kentucky, Tennessee, and many 
others. Comes equipped with any cleat listed below, 


Style G@ $14.00 


Style H. A very fine yellow back Kangaroo, Goodyear Welt shoe of the 
best University grade. Most of the above teams used this shoe along 
with the Style G. Comes equipped with game or No. 4 cleat. 





Style H $11.75 


Style R. A blue back Kangaroo Welt line shoe of excellent quality. 
Will stand hard usage. Comes equipped with Regular, or No. 1 cleat. 


. Style R $9.50 
Stype P. A blue back Kangaroo welt shoe for backs or line. Best 
high grade High School shoe in America for the money. Comes equipped 
with No. 1 cleat. 
; q | Style O $6.50 





Style P $7.75 


Style 0. A blue back kangaroo shoe of excellent value for high schools 
and junior high teams, equipped with No. 1 cleats. 





Prices on all shoes in Texas and from Denver west 25 cents per pair extra, due to heavy transportation charges. 


All numbers carried in Stock. Al shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
Sises perforated in the tongue. 


ohhabad 


Ne. 2 Ne. 4 

i "Das, fr oration ad wat Tr ee see ROY eg ea eae. 
on the feet. ter but will not wear as well. 

No. 3. Mud ‘leat. to No. 1. Same density as No. 1 Hie. ‘ Mud cleat to No. 4. 

No. 8. Extra long mud cleat. Game concave cleat. Same density as No. 4 


Ne r Mud cleat to No. 6. 
Cleats. Nos. 1 to = 60 per set of 14 
No. 2.25 per set of 14 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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AGAIN? 


-=- ON DECEMBER 5, 1931 » 


HOTEL SHERMAN ~ 
WELCOMES THE 





INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CONFERENCE 


AND THE REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER 
CONFERENCES 





@ Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come 
to Chicago. 


@ Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes 
specially for big men. 


@ Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
« Convenient to all. transportation and places of amusement. 


€ Home of the College Inn, featuring Ben Bernie and his 
orchestra. 


HoTeL SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH - CLARK - LAKE - LA SALLE STREETS 


CHICAGO 
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O’SHEA 


Knitted Football Pants 








WILL BE WORN BY 
Universities of Chicago, Georgia, Pittsburgh, 
Minnesota, Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Texas, Delaware, Chattanooga and Kansas 
State, Penn. State, Marquette, Tulane, Rice 
Institute, Auburn, V. P. I., St. Louis, Washing- 
ton & Jefferson, Syracuse, Washburn, Alfred, 
Hobart, Chadron, George Washington and 


many others. 


A Great Recommendation 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 








| 2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 























